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RECOVERY OF AN ANGLO-NORMAN 
CHRONICLE, 

Srupents of English medieval history are 
acquainted with the name of William 
Packington as that of the author of some 
works of contemporary history, the loss of 
which has often been a matter of complaint 
by historians, in consequence of there being 
a dearth of original chronicles for a con- 
siderable part of the period comprehending 
the reigns of the three Edwards. Modern 
writers have been content to adopt the facts 
collected by compilers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury which are not authorized by the exist- 
ence of their sources. 

Some knowledge of one of these original 
chronicles has come down to us by the zeal 
of England’s first great antiquary, John 
Leland. Amongst the treasures of history 
saved by him in the pages of his ‘ Collectanea,’ 
we find the following entry :— 

** Wylliam de Packington, Clerk and Tresurer of 
Prince Edwardes, Sunne to Edwarde the LIL, 
Household yn Gascoyne, did wryte a Cronique yn 
Frenche, from the IX yere of King John of Eng- 
londe on to his tyme. and dedicated it to his Lord 
Prince Edwarde. Owte of an Epitome in French 


of this afore sayde Cronique I translated carptim 
thes thinges that folow yn to Englische.” 

The extracts from this Epitome cover fifteen 
pages, and have been always regarded as of 
important historical value. We do not know 
whether Leland ever saw the whole original 
Chronicle himself, but other writers of the 
sixteenth century were acquainted with it. 
I have been fortunate enough to recover a copy 
of the above-named Epitome whilst occupied 
with studies about the Anglo-Norman prose 
chronicle of ‘ Brute.’ MS. Cotton Tiberius 
A vi. has generally been believed to repre- 
sent a version of the latter, but only with 
partial accuracy. Indeed, from its beginning 
in 1042 down to the death of Henry IIT., the 
text agrees as a whole with the usual text of 
the ‘ Brute, but after that date the course 
of the narrative suddenly goes back to the 
coronation of King John, whence it proceeds 
on to the reign of Edward III., where it 
breaks off in 1346. This second part of the 
MS., joined to the first without any outward 
sign of a new beginning, represents from the 
ninth year of John until the end an entirely 
new chronicle, the lost Epitome from Packing- 
ton, for all the pieces preserved by Leland 
can be verbally traced in it. 

That we have here the Epitome, and not 
the original chronicle, can be guessed by its 
irregular character, the notes being in some 
parts very extensive and in others very 
meagre. There is yet another circumstance 
which renders it certain. Sir E. M. Thomp- 
son, in his edition of the ‘ Chronicon Galfridi 
le Baker de Swynebroke,’ was the first to 
suppose that some parts of a later version of 
the ‘ Brute’ show a connexion with the lost 
Chronicle of Packington. Indubitably the 
part comprehending the years 1307-33 is in- 
debted to him. We can see now that it is 
taken from the original Chronicle, because it 
is much fuller than the corresponding part 
in the Epitome, though agreeing in substance. 

I hope shortly to be able to say something 
definite about the historical value of the 
Epitome ; for the present I shall only remark 
that it is rather condensed during the reign 
of John, but gradually becomes fuller during 


| the reigns of Henry III. and Edward L., very 


full during the reign of Edward II., and 
then very short again during the first part 
of Edward Iil.’s reign down to 1339. The 
rest, including the years between 1339 and 
1346, becomes comprehensive again, through 
the insertion of a number of documents— 
letters from and to Edward III. — which 
letters, however, are to be found in Avesbury, 
the continuation of ae 566), or in 


' Rymer’s ‘ Feedera.’ . W. D. Brig. 
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LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. 
(See ante, p. 1.) 

Ow pp. 157-60 we find :—“ Letter of Wm. 
Cowper to the Park,* having never wrote to 
himt since his‘ illness and recovery. 

Letter from Huntingdon, 18 October, 1765, 
printed in Wright, i. 51,52. P. 51, 1. 16 from 
foot, “ but I am no such monster” omitted by 
mistake in MS. L. 8 from foot, “ could,” MS. 
“would.” L. 3 from foot, “might,” MS. 
“would.” P. 52, 1 4, “have,” MS. ‘* who 
have.” L. 7, “those,” om. MS. L. 10, “all,” 
om. MS. L. 15, “to do so,” MS. “so to do.” 
L. 16, “ of intercourse, “s om. MS. L. 4 from 
foot, “tas,” MS. “which.” At end of letter 
MS. adds “ W™ Cowper. 

Of the quarto commonplace-books of Cow- 
per’s cousin, Maria Frances Cecilia, ne Madan, 
wife of Major William Cowper, I have access 
at present to vols. iii. to v., bound in vellum. 
On p. 33 we read: “ Let. 11" + ‘ontinuation of 
a series of letters from Mr. W. C. to myself 
and others (see back my 2! v. common place).” 
Not dated here, and not complete (Wright, i. 
94, 95, Huntingdon, July 13,1767). P. 94, 1. 5 
from foot, ** fracture,” MS. * wound ‘in text, 
“fracture” in margin. P. 95, |. 2, “home,” 
MS. “the house.” _P. 95, Il. 7- il. “The e fect 

_.to a son,” om. MS. L. 14, “us,” MS. “ me.” 


L. 17 seq., MS. | 


25 me.’ What follows after 


“rest for us” from * 
family,” om. MS. For “and am, my,” MS. 
“T remain. 

Pp. 34-6 :— 

Letter 12. 

Deak Covsiy,—Your letter brought me the first 
news of —'s success at H—. I heartily wish that 
all the members of a certain august assembly, were 
equally worthy of their office, and the contidence 
reposed in them: which will be the case, when they 
are all nominated and chosen in the same dis- 
interested manner: and of mere respect to their 
honour and integrity, and never before. 

I was never much skilled in politics, and am now 
less versed in them than ever:§ but this I know: 
that when I see a great building full of cracks, 
weather-beaten and mouldering apace, and muc h 
declined from the perpendicular, the downfal of 
that house is not far distant ; unless it is set right 
again by an extraordinary repair. This is too much 
the case, | am afraid, with our poor country! Iam 
neither a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, but I 
know that the natural tendency of iniquity is to 
ruin : and every kingdom that has fallen in pieces, 
in the past ages of the world, gives testimony to 
the truth of the assertion. May God raise up many 
to intercede with Him, on behalf of a sinful land ; 
for I am sure if the prayers of His own peop ile, those 


* Park House, near Hertford. 
+ To Major Cowper, his cousin. 
William Cowper's. 

§ ‘* At this time a great bustle about Wilks.” 


*We have employed. 


lin the name of Jesus. 


that love and fear Him, do not prevail for a blessing, 


not all the contrivances of the wisest heads amongst 
us, will be able to divert the storm that threatens us. 

My dear c ousin, how happy are they who have 
been taught of God, that this 1s not their rest, that 
here they have no continuing city! who can look 
from this mass of perishing things, to a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God ! 
whose hearts glow, ith a comfortable hope, that 
amongst those many mansions which Jesus tells us, 
are in His Father’s house, there is one reserved for 
them; where no fear of dissolution and ruin shall 
ever tind them out, where nothing shall enter that 
can detile them, consequently nothing that can 
grieve them, and of which Jesus Himself, the un- 
changeable and everlasting Saviour, is the chief 
corner stone! Blessed are we indeed, if God has 
given us this precious hope, through faith in His 
Son’s name, this hope that purities the soul, even as 
He is pure, makes all sin hateful, and all that is 
holy, and according to the will of God, lovely and 
desirable in our eyes, and is day by day bringing us 
to a greater meetness for an inheritance among the 
saints in light. 

May you, and I, and all dear to us, be made in- 
timately acquainted with the things that belong to 
our peace! have more and more experience of the 
transforming power of the grace of Christ, and 
follow Him, through this poor fleeting world, that 
we may rejoice in Him forever, and reign with Him 
in His own heavenly kingdom. 

Yours etc. ete. 

O—y (Olney), April 15, 176s. 


Pp. 36-9 :— 
This letter bears date H—n—n (Huntingdon), 
June 4, 1767. 
Letter 1. 
To Mrs. Mfadan)}. 

My pear Aunt,—When [ might have enjoyed 
your company as often as I pleased, not being fit 
for it, I declined it, and now that I should rejoice 
to see you, my Heavenly Father having in His great 
mercy in some measure qualified me for the society 
of them that believe, | have it not in my power to 
converse with you in person. This, which I dare 
not call my misfortune, because it is the dispen- 
sation of His will who hath called me, 1 must make 
my excuse for writing to vou, and doubt not, but 
you will admit it as a suflicient one; for I know 
you will not be sorry to hear from a person, not 
only nearly allied to you by blood, for that is little, 
but now more closely united to you, I trust, by the 
unspeakable gift of (iod, in the same spirit. I 
never recollect the kindness of your behaviour to 
me, when we met, notwithstanding all my apparent 
neglect of you. without seeing in it an instance of 
that meek and for giving temper , Which the Lord 
has been pleased to work in all those, who believe 
I beg your pardon for my 
strange behaviour, my dear aunt, and can venture 
to assure you, without danger of dissimulation, 
that, were it in my power to give proof of the 
change I have undergone in this respect also, that 
‘roof should not be_ wanting. Alas! How could 

truly an 4 a disciple of the Lord, while I was at 
enmity with her Master’ How was it possible, 
that one of the dear children of (sod, should find 
a place in my unrenewed, unsanctified heart? I 
would not, neither need I, represent myself as worse 
than Iwas! I always respected you, but it was 
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with a respect painful to myself. I had eyes to see 
the holiness and beauty of a Christian character,* 
but neither a will to imitate it, nor a heart to be 
pleased with it. The light of the Father of lights, 
shining in His elect people, is too much for the 


feeble sight of a child of wrath, whose delight is | 


to walk in darkness. Blessed be the God of my 
salvation, who in His due time, and in His own 


appointed way, has enabled me to love the brethren, | 


and hereby given me evidence of my adoption into 


His blessed family! I doubt not you know the | 


articulars of my story, how it pleased the Lord to 
ead me through the waters, and they did not over- 
whelm me; through the fire, and it did not con- 
sume me; and why not? Because the blood of the 


Lamb was mercifully interposed between me, and | 


that wrath, from which the whole creation of God 
would-not have screened me for a moment. Oh! 
that I retained my first love, that it were with me, 
as when [ first came forth from the furnace :+ when 
the name of Jesus was like honey and milk upon 


my tongue, and the very sound of it, was sufficient | 


to quicken and comfort me. But | am still what I 
ever was, a chief sinner, and shall be so, while I 
inhabit a body of death; an ungrateful, unthankful, 
wrath-provoking sinner. But there is abundance 
of grace, and of the gift of righteousness, for all 
who are content to be saved as such. Wherefore I 
pray that I may be saved as the worst of the Lord's 
people, as indeed I believe Lam. 


My dear aunt, may the Spirit of Christ, dwelling | 


in your heart, continually testify His residence there. 
by His comforting and peaceful influences, till at 
length He shall fill you } 
able and full of glory. 
Pp. 39-41 :— 
H—t—n (Huntingdon), July 10, 1767. 
Letter 2. 

My peEAk Avyt M[apayx],—We have lost Mr. 
U[nwin}t by a very awful and aftlictive dispen- 
sation. As he was riding to his cure last Sunday 
morning, his horse took fright, ran away with him 
homeward, and, in a village about a mile off, he 
was flung to the ground with such violence, that 
his scull was fractured in the most desperate 
manner. He lived about four days, contrary to 
the expectation of the surgeons, who, at the tirst 
sight of him, pronounced him within a few hours 
of death ; but we trust there was hope in his latter 
end. His senses seemed to be restored to him at 
short intervals, not only for his own benefit, but 
for the comfort and satisfaction of his friends ; for 
at those times he was enabled to utter truths which 
before, he could never be brought to the belief of. 
He was one of those many poor deluded persons, 
whom Dr. Clark§$ has infected with his Anti- 


Yours ever etc. 


* “The case of too many!” 
+ Compare * Olney Hymns,’ No. 1, verses 2 and 3: 
Where is the blessedness I knew 
When first I saw the Lord? 
Where is the soul-refreshing view 
Of Jesus and His word ? 
What peaceful hours I once enjoyed ! 
How sweet their memory still ! 
But they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill. 
t Morley Unwin, father of William Cawthorne 
Unwin, and hushand of Cowper’s Mary. 
§ Dr. Samuel Clarke. 


or ever with joy unspeak- | 


| christian errors, and consequently denied the 
| Divinity of our Lord, and the infinite merit of His 
sufferings.* But upon his death-bed he was heard 
to say: ** Jesus Christ is God, and therefore He can 
save men.” Those words were frequently in his 
mouth: “very God of very God” and “Jesus 
Christ died for us": so that he seemed to be plead- 
ing these foundation truths against the charges of 
the adversary, and an accusing conscience. Surely 
then, we do not vainly flatter ourselves, when 
we hope that the Lord, though He was pleased 
to take a dreadful course with him, yet sealed 
him effectually for His own. By this means a 
door is opened to us to seek an abode under 
the sound of the Gospel. Mrs. U[nwin] has 
determined to do so, thinking it her indispensable 
duty. Pray for us, my dear Aunt, that it may 
please the Good Shepherd to lead us by the foot- 
steps of the tlock, and to feed us in His own pasture. 
For my soul within me is sick of the spiritless 
unedifying ministry at Hfuntingdon]. It is a 
matter of the utmost indifference to us where we 
settle, provided it be within the sound of the glad 
tidings of salvation. 

I am asort of adopted son in this family, where 
Mrs. U[nwin] has always treated me with parental 
tenderness : therefore by the Lord’s leave I shall 
still continue a member of it. Our aim and end are 
the same, the means of grace, and the hope of glory; 
so that there seems to be no reason why we should 
separate. 

Iam, my dear Aunt, 
Yours, I trust, in the only Saviour, etc. 

Pp. 41-43 :— 

Letter 3. 
; July 18, 1767. 

I wish, my dear Aunt, that any of my letters 
may be made as effectual to your consolation, as 
your last was to mine. I had for many days stood 
in great need of some spiritual refreshment, having 
walked in darkness and found it a trial of my 
utmost strength, to trust ever so little in the Lord 
and stay upon my God; but His mercy is ever 
watchful over us, to pour oil and wine into our 
wounds, either with His own hand or by the 
ministry of His faithful servants. 1 know He will 
recompense you for it: for though my prayers are 
wretched things, and seem to myself, generally, to 
be little more than lip-labour, yet He hears them 


* See ‘ The Life and Times of Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon,’ London, 184, ii. 141-2: “* Mrs. Unwin 
had always been very fond of reading, and was 
esteemed for superior intelligence; but she had 
been remarkable also for gaiety and vivacity. She 

| soon, notwithstanding, fully entered into Mr. 
Cowper's religious views, and discovered a change 
| of character that was far from being agreeable to 
her fashionable acquaintances......Whilst in this 
retirement it pleased the Almighty to make Mr. 
| Cowper instrumental to the conversion of almost all 
| Mr. Unwin’s family. The consequent alteration of 
| their conduct excited the surprise and displeasure of 
their former intimates, whose round of amusements 
| had long been undisturbed by appearances of 
genuine godliness. They regretted that a man 
of Mr. Cowper’s accomplishments should have been 
| spoiled for society by religion; and, still more 
that his delusion should have infected a family 80 
| extensively connected as Mr. Unwin’s with the 
| polite inhabitants.” 
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graciously in my own behalf, and will not therefore 
turn away from them, when they are preferred in 
yours. I may say safely, that I know, He hears them, 
because I know, by the gift of His free mercy, that 

have an all-prevailing High-Priest and Intercessor 
at His right hand for ever, Jesus Christ the Right- 
eous. Therefore, though I am nothing, and less 
than nothing, and vanity, yet the mighty God, the 
everlasting Lord, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, will hear me. Oh! to what privileges are 
worms advanced, and how do the extremes of power 
and weakness, purity and sinfulness, meet together, 
by the mediation of the Man Christ Jesus! The 


Lord give me some sense of His goodness, in this | 


wonderful reconciliation !...... Mr. Newton seems 
very desirous of having Mrs. Un——n (Unwin) and 
myself for neighbours. and I am sure we should 
think ourselves highly favoured to be committed to 
the care of such a pastor! May we be enabled to 
hold him in double honour, for his work’s sake, 
according to the will of the great Shepherd of us 
all! I have unfeigned regard for Lady ——,* a 
sincere affection, and am therefore glad of oppor- 
tunities to lead her thoughts, as far as the Lord 
shall enable me, to the things that belong to her 
peace, so that I never write to her without attempt- 
ing it, but there are wide gaps in our correspend- 
ence, Which nevertheless proceeds after a fashion. 
I received from her lately a kind invitation to her 


house at ——,t but necessity is laid upon me, and 1 
cannot accept these offers. 
hough she is every thing that is amiable among 


men, yet I fear the veil is upon her heart, for I have 
never heard her speak Shibboleth plainly: nor does 
the abundance of her poor heart seem to be what 
it should be. Yet the Lae may have purposes of 
grace towards her, which I beseech Him to manifest 
in His own time. My dear Aunt, how lovely must 
be the spirits of just men made perfect, since 
creatures so lovely in our eyes, may vet have the 
wrath of God abiding on them. The Lord avert it 
from her, and remember her, with the glorious 
assembly before His throne forever. 
Your affectionate nephew, etc. etc. 


Joun E. B. Mayor. 


(To be continued.) 


Cambridge. 


GAELIC INSCRIPTIONS IN MAN. 

Ix my collection of Manx inscriptions 
wublished in the Vanr Church Magazine, 
No. 10, for October, 1901, I said that all such 
inscriptions are epitaphs. But it appears 


* Hesketh. Mrs. Cowper's note, ‘Character of 
Lady ——’: See letter from Almira, p. 26 (where 
we read): “I love her, I think, most dearly. She 
has so many good qualities. and, | may add, so many 
Christian graces, that I often think (as I have heard 
you kindly say) she is too good for the world, which 
engrosses so much of her time and thoughts. O that 
she was not only almost, but altogether a Chris- 
tian!” 

+ Freemantle, a villa near Southampton. See 
Cowper's ‘ Letters,’ ed. Wright, 1904, i. 44; letter to 
Lady Hesketh, September 4, 1765: ** You cannot 
think how glad Iam to hear you are going to com- 
mence lady and mistress of Freemantle......you are 
kind to invite me to it.” 


that I was generalizing from imperfect 
knowledge, though that is better than none. 

In a letter dated 20 April, 1903, the Rev. W. 

Iago, of 5, Western Terrace, Bodmin, informs 
me that he copied on 18 July, 1851, in Kirk 
| Patrick Churchyard, Isle of Man, an inserip- 
tion on a sundial made in the form of a 
triangle perforated so as to produce the three 
llegs of the Manx arms. I[t ran thus: 
|O. COONE . CRECHA . CIARE. AS. TA. MY. 
|}HRAA; but perhaps the third word began 
with G. On the same dial there were 
also these inscriptions: “ The small and great 
are there, and the servant is free from his 
master,” Job iii. 19; “ut hora sic vita dum 
| species fugit.” An inscription on a dial, how- 
ever, is but an epitaph on immortal time. 
Does this one still exist ? 

Moreover Canon Kewley, editor of that 
| magazine, published in the Manr Sun for 
| 14 Sept., 1901 (at Douglas), two epitaphs which 
I had overlooked in his churchyard at Kirk 
Arbory, by Ballabeg, but he never inserted 
them in the magazine. For the benefit of 
Keltic-loving students it will be well to give 
them more lasting fame within the shelter of 
a volume of ‘N. & 

1. “Sacred to the memory of John Clarke, who 

departed this life the 5th of March, 1862, aged 55 
years. ‘I have a desire to depart, and to be with 
Christ, which is far better’ (Philippians i. 23). ‘Ta 
me skee jeh’n seihll, as dagh nhee t'ayn, as booiagh 
cosney voish.’” 
These Gaelic words were rendered by 
Canon Kewley thus: “I ain tired of the 
world, and everything that is in it, and 
willing to escape from it.” 

2. “Sacred to the memory of Robert Cubbon, of 
Ronague, who departed this life November 2lst, 
1858, aged 84 years :— 

Ta bannagh Yee er deiney mie, 
Nyn cadley ayns y joan, 

Cre beagh ny oltyn bwooagh lhie 
Ayns baas, agh raad va’n Kione.” 

Canon Kewley translated these verses as 
follows :— 

Good men by God are ever blest, 
The dust is here their bed: 

How glad the members are to rest 
In death, and join the Head. 

He added another version, by the Rev. 

W. C. Bell :— 
How willingly we slumber here! 
God blesses still the just : 
The way by which the members come 
To join the Head is dust. 

I had already published in the aforesaid 
collection the epitaph of Paul Keig, who died 
15 1870. Canon Kewley believes it to 
have been composed by Henry Taylor, of 
Erystein. It is worth reproducing here, so 
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(‘D.N.B.,’ xxxvi. 269), were eventually de- 
may be appreciated :— prived, but [ do not know whether they were 
© vraar tou scarrit vooin son tra imprisoned at this time. Sanders’s List of 
Ny smoo cha glinn mayd dy choraa 1571, printed in Gee, pp. 225 sgq., contains 
_Choud vees mayd bio syn eill a onal many names which have not been 
On Sen identified, and which, I think (as Sanders was 
gp mayd 00 caste. a Wykehamist), are very likely the following : 
1. William Atkins=the William Adkins, 
scholar of Winchester 1534, Fellow 1546, 
Canon of Lincoln 1556 to 1560. 
; 2. Thomas Crane=the Fellow of Win- 
— chester 1548. A priest and doctor of this 
| name arrived at the English College, Rheims, 
A hundred years hence philologists will | ¢-om Rome in 1580, then aged about sixty, 
value such documents. The Manx language | a-companied by William Giblett and Edward 
is fast dying out, with its wireless message | Bromborough (both Wykehamists) among 
from the prehistoric past of the Northern | others (Douay Diaries) 
Kelts. The apathy of the Manx people must | 3 Tol D —_ f Wi 
be attributed to the superior advantages for | "1583 or Et 1588. 
commercial purposes, especially outside their Sept. 1561 


that the merit of Canon Kewley’s translation 


© brother, for a time not near, 

Thy voice no longer shall we hear, 
While we in flesh reside : 

Until we leave the house of clay, 


island, of the world-wide English /corla of 
their conquerors. Have any Manx inscrip- 
tions been set up outside the Isle of Man? 

E. 8. Dopeson. 


4. Thomas Hawkins—the Fellow of Win- 
chester 1555. 


5. Nicholas Langridge= the Nicholas 
Langrysshe, Fellow of Winchester 1550. 


The recusant Roger James mentioned in 
Wincuester Couiece Visitation, 1559.— | Strype, ‘Ann.,’ Il. ii. 596-7, may be the 
Little is known for certain about the Visita-| Fellow of Winchester elected in 1540, and 
tion of the four south-eastern dioceses in this | possibly the Ricardus Jacobi of Sanders. 
year, except the names of the visitors, at}; Some of the above probably were Fellows 
whose head was William, Marquis of Win-| still in 1559, and accompanied the Warden 
chester (Gee’s ‘ Elizabethan Clergy,’ pp. 100-1). | to prison. Any light on them would be wel- 
It appears, however, from ‘S. P. Dom., Eliz.,’ | come. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


iv. 72, that on 30 June, 1559, the Visitation ? ‘ 
was in progress at Winchester, and that the| Sir Watrer Scorrs Music Master. — 
Warden and Fellows of New College and the | Although it is on record that, at certain 
Master of St. Cross, as well as the Dean and | Galashiels festivities, Scott used to chant 
Chapter, were recalcitrant, and that order | ‘Tarry Woo’ with captivating zest and appre- 
must be taken against them. This note will | ciation, it is the case that he was anything 
be restricted to what happened at Winchester | but an accomplished musician. He is him- 
College. The Warden, Thomas Stempe, D.C.L., | self the authority on this point, for in the 
elected in 1556, and others appear to have | autobiographical fragment prefixed to Lock- 
been imprisoned. For in Machyn’s ‘ Diary, hart’s * Life’ he says that he could never 
p. 205, we find the entry (anno 1559) :— manage to sing, although when young and 
“ The xxv day of July, was sant James day, the | Tecepuve he was given the opportunity of 
warden of Wynchaster and odur docturs and| learning. ‘‘ My mother,” he says, “ was 
prestes wher delevered out of the towre and marsel- | anxious we should at least learn Psalmody ; 
say and odur.” | but the incurable defects of my voice and 
One of these others was probably Robert | ear soon drove my teacher to despair.” To 
Reynolds, D.C.L., who was deprived in this | this teacher he pays a warm tribute in a foot- 
year of the prebend of Milton Ecclesia, Lin- | note, crediting a with ample professional 
coln, the mastership of St. Cross, and the | ability and accomplishment, but expressing 
rectory of Fawley, Hants (‘Victoria Hist. | surprise at the persistency with which he 
Hampshire, ii. 197; Gee, p. 263), but eventually | held to the contention that, if his pupil did 
conformed (‘S. P. Dom., Eliz.,’ vi. 15 ; Strype, | not understand music, it was because he did 
‘Ann.,’ I. i. 255, 256), as indeed did the! not choose to learn it. The singing-lessons, 
Warden, and so kept his other preferments, | on Scott’s showing, must have had a thrilling 
including a fellowship at Winchester College | effect. ‘* When he attended us in George's 


and a prebend at Winchester Cathedral. The | Square,” the affectionate pupil recalls, “our 
Informator, Thomas Hyde (‘D.N.B.,’ xxviii. | neighbour, Lady Cumming, sent to beg the 
401), and the Hostiarius, John Marshall | 


boys might not be all tlogged precisely at the 
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same hour, as, though she had no doubt the 
punishment was deserved, the noise of the 
concord was really dreadful.” Alexander 
<‘ampbell author of ‘An Introduction to the 
History of Poetry in Scotland’) was the 
musical tutor, and in the ‘ Life,’ chap. iii. 
Lockhart refers to him as the editor of 
*Albyn’s Anthology.’ Scott makes special 
allusion to the author's work ‘A Tour in 
Scotland,’ and he eulogizes him as “an 
enthusiast in Scottish music,” which, he 
adds, “ he sang most beautifully.” There are 
several references to him in Scott’s ‘ Familiar 
Letters.’ No doubt, ¢.7., he is the musician 
mentioned in the letter to Terry, in i. 365, 
where the subject is the dramatized version 
of ‘Guy Mannering.’ Again, in a letter to} 
Lady Abercorn, at p. 374 of the same volume, 
he is definitely described as “a poor man 
called Campbell, a decay’d artist and musician, 
who tried to teach me music many years 


ago.” The index to the ‘Familiar Letters 
has the references to these passages under 
the name of Thomas Campbell, author of | 
* The Pleasures of Hope.’ The allusion in the | 
letter to Lady Abercorn will cause no trouble, 
but the inexpert reader may have some 
difficulty about the authoritative person, 
simply named Campbell, who is associated | 
with the songs included in Terry’s version of | 
*Guy Mannering.’ There is a good account 
of Campbell in Chambers’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’ 
Tuomas Bayne. 


“ PARAPHERNALIA.” (See 7 S. iv. 106; 8% 
8. vii. 513.)—On two occasions I have drawn 
attention to the inaccurate use of this word, 
which should have been restricted to its legal 
meaning. When the error first came into our 
language Ido not know. The earliest example 
given in the ‘H.E.D.’ is 1736, a quotation 
from Fielding’s ‘ Pasquin.’ I have recently 
come upon the following modern specimens, 
which it may be well to record in ‘N. & Q.’: 

* All the paraphernalia of wealth and rank.”— 
Scott, ‘ Heart of Midlothian,’ chap. | 

** The elaborate paraphernalia of our jury system.” 
— Table t, 24 August, 1895, p. 320. 

“The social customs wed g the material parapher- 
nalia of Germanic 
8 June, 1901, p. 717. 

‘The wagg ae containing the peripatetic para- 
phernalia of the Boer Government.” — Quarterly 
Review, Jan., 1902, p. 309. 

“All the rest of the yvaraphernalia of political 
emphasis.” —J. Morley, of Gladstone,’ vol. ii. 
» oO 
The paraphernalia of ii. 593. 

a 

Barr or Eacre.—On Whitsun Tuesday 

was reopened, after restoration, the ancient 


church of Eagle, near Lincoln, formerly a hold- 
ing of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
modern and existing representatives of which 
largely contributed to the building’s repairs. 
It appears, according to the Church Times, 
that the Manor of Eagle anciently boasted 
three dignities—Commander, Preceptor, and 
Bailiff. The first two oftices have lapsed, but 
the Bailiff survives, and the present Bailiff is 
the Duke of Connaught. Francis Kine. 


Musquasu.—This name of a well-known 
fur-bearing rodent must soon come up for 
treatment in the ‘N.E.D. I wish to point 
out that the earliest writer who uses it, the 
redoubtable Capt. John Smith, has it in two 


| forms, and that he does not mix these, but 


always writes mussascus in those of his works 
which relate to Vi irginia (¢.7. , Arber’s ed., p.59), 
and susywassus in those relating to New 
England (e.7., Arber, p. 721). The first spelling 
belongs, therefore, to the Powhatan, or 


r| language of the Virginian Indians ; but the 


latter, according to the late Dr. Trumbull in 


his ‘ Natick Dictionary’ (posthumously pub- 


| lished, 1903), is derived from the two Natick 


words musyui, red, and odas, animal. I must 
confess that this etymology seems to ~ 
unconvincing. It is only half supported b 
| muskwessu, the Abnaki name of the quad- 
‘ruped, which may mean “it is red” (see 
Rasles, ‘Abnaki Dict.,’ 1691). On the other 
hand, we can extract no such sense from the 
Powhatan synonym, mussascus, given by 
Smith, and still less from damaskus, which 
(according to Brinton and Anthony) is the 
Delaware equiv: alent, and is pronounced like 
the city in Syria. I fear all we can say with 
certainty of this term is that it is common 
to several of the Algonkin dialects. 

J. Pratt, Jun. 


save THE Kinc.’—The origin of the 
music of ‘God save the King’ (or Queen) has 
often been discussed. The (il Blas of Paris 
for 2 June gives some news on the subject 
which may perhaps be worth recording in 
*N. & Q.’ The words of the hymn are inferior 
to the music. The same remark is true of the 
famous ‘ Gernikako Arbola,’ the racial anthem 
of all the Basks, the very title of which pro- 
claims their subjection, as it employs the 
Latin ardor, instead of one of the many native 
names for tree. 

“Tl arrive a lhymne anglais, au God save the 
King, une ficheuse mésaventure. L’air de cet hymne 
purementet simplementun plagiat, peut-étresans 

ue le compositeur en soit jamais douté. L’original 

date du X V° siécle. On vient de découvrir, dans un 
manuscrit envoyé récemment a la Bibliothéque 
nationale d’Athénes, l'hymne de Constantin Paléo- 
logue, le dernier empereur de Byzance. Le texte 
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est accompagné de la musique byzantine; un pro- 
fesseur de musique religieuse d’Athénes en a fait la 
transcription, et la mélodie a de si grandes analogies 
avec l'air du God sare the King, qu’en Ventendant 
on croirait ouir (hymne anglais. Or, le manuscrit 
est de 1450. On croyait jeege tal que le God sare 
the King était emprunté & Lulli. Tout finit par se 
savoir.” 
E. 8. Dopeson. 
Rockatu.—The of this Flying 
Dutchman will be found 9" §, x. 157. 
MEDICULUs. 


“-ep.”—In Mr. Henry Bradley's 
interesting book ‘The Making of English,’ 
1904, p. 50, writing of the “movement 
towards monosyllabism continued even into 
the nineteenth century,” the author adds that 
“within the memory of living persons it was 
still usual in the reading of the Bible or the 
Liturgy to make two syllables of such words 
as loved and changed, which are now pro- 
nounced in one syllable.” Perhaps Mr. 
Bradley’s church-going has not been much 
varied, but he ought to know that there are 
now not a few clergy (old-fashioned, but not 
necessarily old-aged) who always deliberately 
make a separate syllable of this final ‘-ed.” 
To some modern ears it sounds pedantic, but 
the modern way to them seems slovenly, 
colloquial, almost irreverent. I shall never 
forget my astonishment on hearing an 
educated man speak of “ragg'd schools.” It 
has even been suggested that we might say 
“when the wick’d man.” W. C. B. 


Curiosiry.— Walther von der 
Vogel weide, the Middle High German Minne- | 
singer, was sometimes guilty of playing with | 
the form and the rimes of his verses. For | 
instance, he wrote one poem of five stanzas | 
of seven lines each, in which the rimes of 
each one of the five stanzas are upon one of 
the five vowels a, ¢, ¢, 0, u (cp. Bartsch’s 
edition, pp. 8 and 9). More interesting, how- 
ever, is another poem of five stanzas (cp. 
Bartsch, 281 and 282), each of which reads 
the same both ways, forward or backward. 
As summing up the good advice of the poem, 
I quote the last stanza :— 

Hiietet wol der drier 
Leider alze frier : 
Zungen ougen Oren sint 
Dicke schalchaft, z’éren blint. 
Dicke schalchaft, z’éren blint 
Zungen ougen Oren sint: 
Leider alze frier 
Hiietet wol der drier. 
CHARLES Bunpy WILSON. 
State University of lowa, Lowa City. 


Iona Carneprat.—As I have lately been 
at Iona, it may interest readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 


to learn that substantial progress has been 
made with the restoration of the cathedral 
there. The choir, south aisle, and south 
transept have been roofed, and the windows 
glazed, while the square tower has been 
roofed. We were informed that it is intended 
to roof the sacristy (on north side of choir), 
and complete and roof the north transept. 
With that, however, the work will have to 
stop, unless additional funds are forthcoming. 
The work appears to be done in a plain, 
substantial manner, and although at first 
sight the colour of the slates is a little 
objectionable, this will no doubt tone down 
in time. On the whole, I think the committee 
are to be congratulated on the result of their 
efforts so far, and it is to be hoped that the 
completion of their task will not be long 
| delayed owing to want of funds. 
| The island of Iona contains a number of 
|interesting remains in the shape of ancient 
| memorial stones, &c. These are valuable both 
|from an artistic and an archeological point 
| of view, and I think it is a pity they should 
be left, as at present, exposed to the weather. 
{Surely it would not cost much to erect a 
shelter of some sort over the large collection 
of such stones in the churchyard round St. 
| Oran’s Chapel. T. F. D. 


Queries, 
| We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
| to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 


Hertrorp County Brocraruy.—I am 
desirous of preparing a scheme for a dic- 
tionary of Hertfordahire biography, taking 
as a model the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ Can correspondents suggest some 
elementary rules for compiling this which 
could be circulated among the workers? 

W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 


Tuomas Durron.—There lies before me a 
MS. volume of 264 pages, containing a tran- 
script of 178 hymns and devotional odes, to 
each of which are prefixed a date and the 
name of a place. The dates run from 
14 November, 1710, to 6 August, 1712. The 
series of places begins with Edinburgh ; con- 
tinues through Corstorphine, Stirling, Kilsyth, 
Glasgow (in the Tolbooth there 1 to 5 Decem- 
ber, 1710), Stirling, Edinburgh, Barnes, Dun- 
dee, Montrose, Aberdeen (12 March to 
16 May, 1711, including visits to Pitfichie and 
Inverurie), Gilybrans, Stonehive, Montrose, 
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Barnes, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Barnes, Montrose, Barnes, Edinburgh ; and 
ends with London (13 March to 6 August, 
1712). From entries on some loose leaves 
preserved in the same volume it appears that 
the sequence of places represents the itinerary 
of an evangelizing tour carried out by Thomas 
Dutton. Who was he? I quote two speci- 
mens of (what I presume is) his composition : 

“*May 16, 1711. Aberdeen. This was immediately 
before they went to the street of Aberdeen. 

We now do render thanks, 0 Lord, to thee, 

Who us hast made thy Love and Pow’r to see, 

And Faithfulness ; thou dost thy word fulfill, 

And strengthens us for to perform thy will. 

We’l therefore now our chearful voices raise 

In new and heav'nly songs of Divine Praise. 

We'l henceforth, Lord, believe what thou dost 


say. 
We will believe that thou ‘It this Pow'r display, 
And a what thou by us shalt speak this 
day. 
Friday, March 30, 1711. _Pitfichie. 
\ PINDARICK ODE ON THE PASSION. 


I. 
Amazement fills the Heav’ns! The Sp’rits above 
Are struck with aw when they do pry 
Into this wondrous mystery. 
: They scarce believe that it is true, 
When they behold the God of Light and Love 
Un an accursed tree to dy. 
They can’t trust their eyes with the view: 
The spectacle ’s so strange and new 
That ev’n when their amazed eyes do it behold, 
They do forget that it was prophesy'd of old.” 
And so on for other nine stanzas. 

To a very few entries are appended notes, 
which may help in identification. Thus— 

* May 12,1711. Aberdeen. The night before he 
went and spoke in the Church.” 

“October 29, 1711. Montrose. This was expla- 
natory of a sign then acted.” 

_ “April 4, 1712. To M.K. Ata meeting of the 
inspir d.” 

“June 27, 1712. London. This was spoke to 
Mrs. Harris and attended with signs suitable to the 
words spoken.” 

“July 4,1712. London. After a blessing to J. C. 

thro M. kK. encouraging him to obey the command 
then given of going to S. Paul’s.” 
_ From the uniform of the MS. 
it would seem to have been a copy written 
continuously, not at the different dates which 
head the entries. But the copy must have 
been little later than the originals, the hand 
being that of the period. P. J. ANDERSON, 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


Sir Deatu.—The follow- 
ing is an interesting puzzle in necrology. 
According to Musgrave’s ‘Obituary,’ Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, third baronet of Minto, died 
2 Feb., 1777, reference being made in support 
of this date to the ‘Annual Register,’ 226 ; 
London Mag., 110; and Scots Mag., 54. On 


looking up these authorities, I find the 
‘Annual Register’ gives as the date of death 
between 14 and 25 Jan., 1777; the Gent. Mag., 
1 Feb., 1777; and the Scots Mag., — Jan., 1777. 
Again, Foster, in his ‘Members of Parlia- 
ment,’ gives the date as 11 Feb., 1777 ; in the 
‘Annals of a Border Club’ it appears as 
7 Jan. ; while in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ and 
‘The Border Elliots’ the date is set down 
as 11 Jan. Which date is to be accepted ? 
GEORGE STRONACH. 


“A SHOULDER OF MUTTON BROUGHT HOME 
From France.” —Can any reader give me 
information about a song of which the above 
is the opening line? quote (it may be 
wrongly) all I can remember, but there were 
other lines. About thirty-five years ago 
children used to sing it in chorus, marching 
round in a circle at the time :— 

A shoulder of mutton brought home from France, 

Li Li Li, Le La Li, 

They killed a man when he was dead, 


Li Li, &e., 
And they went to St. Paul’s to look for his head, 
ui Li, &e., 
be rr his head there was a spring, 
a Li, &e., 
And forty big fishes were swimming therein, 
Li Li Li, Le La Li. 
Witmor Corrie.p. 


Calcutta. 


“Trovenwut”: “TropENKOLLER.”—I have 
in vain tried to find an English translation 
for these German expressions. Can any 
reader of ‘N. &Q.’ give the recognized or any 
translation that would be intelligible without 
commentary ! N. W. Tuomas. 

[The Grieb-Schrier tenth edition defines T'ropen- 
holler as “tropical frenzy,” which is much briefer 
than “ frenzy produced by the heat of the tropics,” 
the rendering in Muret-Sanders. } 


Famity.—I should be much 
obliged if any of your readers could give 
me any information relative to the history 
of the above family, more particularly about 
any branch which probably settled in North 
Leicestershire about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Has any book been pub- 
lished, privately or otherwise, dealing with 
this family ? Cuaries E. Hewitt. 

20, Cyril Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 


Apam Zap.—What is Zad done into Eng- 


lish, and of what tongue is the word ? 
J. P. STILWELL. 


Hilfield, Yateley.* 


SKELETONS aT FunERALS.—Jesse, in his 
‘Memoirs of the Pretenders’ (p. 53), says that 
at the lying in state of James Stuart, the Old 
Pretender (04. 1766), “ the church was illumi- 
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nated by a number of chandeliers, besides 
wax-tapers held by skeletons.” Was this 
customary in the eighteenth century ? 
W. E. Witson. 
Hawick. 


Mortanp's Grave.—Has any monument 
ever been erected over the grave of this great 
ainter in St. James’s Chapel, Hampstead 
toad? He was buried there in 1804, and 
some twenty years since it was proposed to 
mark the spot by a suitable memorial. 
Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell 
me if this plan was ever carried out, and also 
if any other memorial exists to Morland. 

Freperick T. Hrpcame. 

Dickensian Lonpon. — Where can I find 
an illustration of No. 3, Chandos Street, 
Strand, as it was previous to 1889, in which 
year the house was demolished to make room 
for an extension of the Civil Service Stores ? 
Warren's blacking warehouse, in which 
Dickens worked, was removed to this house 
from Hungerford Market. I should also be 
glad to know if a view exists showing No. 4, 
Gower Street North. 


Bronte Famtry.—As one of the founders 
of the Bronté Society, I should like to ask if 
it is known as an absolute fact that the 
family is totally extinct. The impression 
seems to be that there is positively no relative 
of the Rev. Patrick Bronté living (excepting 
his son-in-law, the Rev. A. B. Nicholls, of co. 
Down). A chemist of this name, who was 
formerly in business in South Africa, has 
recently died in New Zealand, and I am 
desirous of knowing if he was in any way 
connected with the Brontés of Haworth. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Bradford. 


S. Howrrr, Paryrer.— Was there any 
S. Howitt other than Samuel, who appears 
in Bryan’s ‘Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers,’ born about 1765, died 1822? He 
appears to have produced mainly oil paint- 
ings of wild animals, hunting scenes, and the 
like. In Pickering & Chatto’s catalogue 
‘Sports. Pastimes, Arts, Sciences,’ recently 
issued, are the items (659, 660) :— 

“A New Work of Animals...... containing One 
Hundred Plates, drawn from the Life and Etched 
by Samuel Howitt ..... London ...... First 
Edition.” 

“The British Sportsman by Samuel Howitt, 
containing Seventy Plates. London...... 1sl2. First 
Edition.” 

I have a pair of water-colour drawings 
signed 8. Howitt, sized 104 in. by 8}in. They 
are views of parts of a ruined abbey or 


church. There is nothing written on front 
or back which would identify the ruins. In 
the foreground of one is a man in breeches, 
stockings, &c., with a gun and two dogs ; 
in the foreground of the other is a cow 
awkwardly drawn. With that exception 
both pictures are good. Their style, colours, 
&e., would apparently place them well before 
1822. The signatures are in printing letters, 
in each case on a stone in the picture. | 
shall be glad of any information about the 
pictures, or about the artist, other than what 
is to be found in Bryan or in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ s.v. ‘Samuel Howitt.’ 
RosBert PIERPOINT. 

| Between 1783 and 1815 he exhibited three paint- 
ings at the Society of Artists’, ten at the Royal 
Academy, and three at other exhibitions. See 
Graves’'s ‘ Dictionary of Artists.’ 


Autuors or Quotations WANTED.— 

1. Pitt had a great future behind him. 

2. Have you any religion? None to speak of. 

3. Instinct is untaught ability. : 

Meditation is the science of the saints. __ 
Acrank is a little thing that makes revolutions. 


MEDICULUS. 


Troopinc tHE CoLours.—I remember 
reading somewhere that the Prince Regent 
(or George IV.) invented an intricate military 
manceuvre, bearing the above designation, in 
order to test, or to ensure, the sobriety of the 
officers of the Guards at ten o'clock in the 
morning in that hard-drinking age. It is 
now usually called “Trooping the Colour,” in 
the singular. In the 7'imes of 28 June, p. 9, 
col. 6, the headline to the last paragré ph 
runs: “The Prince and the Troop of the 
Colour.” What is the meaning of the last 
variant 

The ‘Century Dictionary’ says : Troop- 
ing the Colors, in the British Army, an 
elaborate ceremony performed at the public 
mounting of garrison guards. Is_ this 
correct ? A. D. Jones. 

Oxford. 


Str Huco MEIGNELL, 1363.—Who was the 
wife of Sir Hugo Meignell, or Meynell, who 
died in 1363? Nichols(‘ History of Leicester- 
shire, ii. 531-2) says that he married Alice, 
daughter of Ralph, Lord Basset of Drayton, 
and cousin and heir of Roger de Verdon ; 
and in another place that he married Alice 
de Verdon. Dugdale says that he married 
the widow of Ralph, Lord Basset. A Plea Roll 
abstracted in the William Salt ‘ Historical 
Collections,’ xii. 54-55, states that Ralph 
Basset, of Drayton, granted the manor of 
Rakedale to Ralph his son and to Alice his 
wife and the heirs of their bodies, and the 
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nill, Chivaler (Placita de Banco, Trinity, 
20 Edward IIL, m. 71). 


were Alice's father and mother? And how 
was she cousin and heiress of Roger de 


Verdon ? W. G. D. F 


PUBLISHERS’ CATALOGUES.—Some years ago 
in Bibliographies, a quarterly now regrettably 
defunct, the question was raised, What is the 
earliest known catalogue of publications, 
attixed at the end of a book? Prof. Arber 
quoted Philemon Stephens, 1656, and I cannot 
trace any other replies to the query, yet there 
are several earlier lists. 

A notable instance is that at the end of the 
first edition of Edmund Waller's * Poems,’ 
“Printed by T. W. for Humphrey Mosley, 
1645,” Svo. Readers will aid the cause of 
bibliography considerably by multiplying 
instances. Wa. JAGGARD. 

139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


Gorpow Epritarn.—A friend, quoting from | 


@ newspaper transcript of many years ago, 
gives me the following epitaph :— 

Here lies the body of Joseph Gordon, 

Who had mouth almighty and teeth according ; 
Stranger, tread lightly o'er this sod, 

For if he gapes you ’re gone, by God. 

Where is it to be found? Is it Reading? 
J. M. 

118, Pall Mall. 

Oss Wic.—About 1780 an author quoted 
in Calcutta Review, xxxv. 219, describes how 
the “ Nabob Siddert Alley ” gave an order to 
a peruke-maker for a set of wigs, including 
“ scratches, cut wigs, and curled oobs, Queues, 
Majors, and Ramillies.” Where can I find 
a description of these varieties of wigs? I 
cannot find the Obb in ‘ N.E.D.’ 

EMERITUS. 
[Can Loh wigs be meant 

Sitver Bouquet -Hotper.—What is the 
robable date of a beautifully chased silver 
ouquet-holder which has no hall-marks, and 
was evidently made before such marks were 
compulsory in Scotland? The thistle is pre- 
dominant, the other emblem being something 
like a marguerite. I should say it was made 
on the occasion of some Scottish marriage 
with a bride of another country ; or could it 
possibly be when Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
married to the Dauphin of France? In 
that case would not the second flower have 
been the flear-de-lis? C. & T. 


Byron : srron.—On what date did the 
Byron-Biron controversy occur ? 
Ricuarp HemMIne. 


said Alice was now wife of Hugh de Meyg- 


This looks as if 
Dugdale’s statement was correct. But who 


Beplics. 


PAMELA: PAMELA. 

(9 S. xii. 141, 330; 10% S. i. 52, 135, 433, 495.) 

Dr. G. Kruecer, at the penultimate 

reference, reopens the question of the pro- 

nunciation of this name. So perhaps I may 
| be permitted to add a few words to what I 
have already written upon the subject. 

Mrs. Barbauld writes, and, so far as my 
researches go, truly writes, with reference to 
Richardson’s novel as follows, in her ‘ Life 
of Mr. Richardson’ prefixed to her edition 
of his ‘Correspondence’ (London, ~1804), 
p. Ixxviii :— 

“It may be worth mentioning that this novel 
changed the pronunciation of the name Pamela, 
which before was pronounced Paméla, as appears 
| from that line of Pope [| Epistle ix., to Mrs. Martha 
| Blount; ‘* Pope’s Works,’ vol. iii. p. 219, edition 
| Elwin and Courthope, London, 188]=vol. ii. p. 163, 
edition Pickering, London, 1851), 

The gods to curse Pamela with her prayers.” 

I repeat what I have already said (9"" 8. 
| xii. 141), that there is no clue in Sidney’s 
* Arcadia,’ whence originally the name seems 
|to have sprung, as to the pronunciation of 
second syllable. But Cor. Pripeaux 
| (9% S. xii. 330) has produced ‘‘ contemporary ” 
evidence in favour of Paméla from Drayton. 
To which I will now add Sir John Mennis and 
James Smith in the ‘ Musarum Delici’ (p. 32 
of J. C. Hotten’s reprint, the original edition 
being of 1656), with whom ‘‘a description of 
three Beauties” opens with the couplet :— 

Philoclea and Paméla sweet, 

By chance in one great house did meet. 
The pronunciation is also evidently that of 
Pope. 
But Mrs. Barbauld goes on :— 

* Aaron Hill thus writes about it : ‘I have made’ 
(viz., in some commendatory verses he wrote upon 
the occasion) * the «short in your Paméla; I observe 
it is so in her own pretty verses at parting. Iam 
for deriving her name from her qualities, only that 
the Greek 7as and péAos allude much too faintly 
to the all-reaching extent of her sweetness,’ and he 
adds, ‘that Mr. Pope has taught half the women in 
England to pronounce it wrong.’” 

With reference to the last part of Aaron 
Hill’s remarks, Dr. Krurcer asks for informa- 
tion as to its context. I cannot satisfy him. 
I do not find it in any of Aaron Hill’s 
letters given in Mrs. Barbauld’s collection of 
Richardson's ‘Correspondence’ (vol. i. pp. 
1-132), or in the ‘Works of Aaron Hil? 
(London, 4 vols., 1704). But the former of 
these collections is certainly incomplete ; and 
the home of the letter which is wanted may 
be found to be the Forster Collection of 
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the Richardson Correspondence at South 
Kensington. 

The **commendatory verses” mentioned 
by Mrs. Barbauld are those referred to in my 
original note (9"" S. xii. 141, sub-sec. 4). They 
are also to be found in Aaron Hill’s ‘ Works’ 
(vol. iii. p. 348). 

It seems fairly evident from what Mrs. 
Barbauld says—especially when there is 
taken into account Fielding’s quasi-protest 
mentioned in my note above, sec. 4— that 
Richardson, possibly or probably ignorantly, 
but in fact, innovated upon the old pronun- 
ciation of the name and made it “ Paméla ” ; 
and that then his adulator Aaron Hill 
supported him, and invented a fanciful 
pseudo-classical substratum for this _ their 
joint wrongheadedness ; and that finally the 


popularity which followed the publication of | 


the novel gave a general confirmance in the 
same direction. 

I am sorry to find a scholar like Mr. Court- 
hope (ui supra) tacitly accepting the false 
classicism, writing as he does :— 

“The ordinary pronunciation of the name is 
Paméla from the Greek wav péAos. The name of 
Richardson's heroine has always been pronounced 
in that way. It is difficult to see what the name 
ean have meant pronounced as in Pope's verse.” 

Its ignorance — possible or probable —is 
Richardson's ; its fancifulness is Aaron Hill’s; 
its falsity, as I have already said in my 
former note (sec. 4) with reference to Mr. 
T. J. Buckron’s acceptance of the same kind 
of theory, is in my judgment shown by the 


fact that ‘it would have required the} 


spelling Pammela with a double m.” And I 
may add that in the only modern Greek 
adaptation of the novel with which I am 
acquainted—viz., a translation of Goldoni’s 
*Pamela Fanciuila,’ by Polyzoes Lampanit- 
ziotes, entitled +) aper) rhs LlapéAas (ed. 1, 
Vienna, 1791; ed. 2, Venice, 1806)—the name 
is spelt throughout as IlapéAa, with a 
single 

The following list—which is probably not 
exhaustive —of books founded directly or 
indirectly on the novel will give an idea of 
the confusion as to the pronunciation of the 
name which resulted — presumably — from 
Richardson's idiosyncrasy in the matter :— 

(1) Vo clue. 

Goldoni's only two—pace Mrs. Barbauld— 
comedies : ‘Pamela Fanciulla’ and ‘Pamela 
Maritata ’ (1749-50). 

Voltaire’s ‘ Nanine, ou le Préjugé Vaincu’ 
(1749). 

D’Arnaud’s ‘ Fanni, ou la Nouvelle Pamela’: 
Histoire Anglaise (Paris, 1767).—The preface 
of this spoke of the work as having been 


originally published in Ze Discoureur in 

1762, under the title of ‘ Nancy ou la Nouvelle 
Pamela.’ 

‘Pamela’: in fiinf Aufziigen (Bremen, 1768). 
| —A prose German translation of Nivelle de 
| la Chauss¢ée’s play mentioned below. 

| 

(2) Paméla. 

‘Cancion Nueva, La Pamela’ (Barcelona, 
1846). 

‘A mais heroica virtude ou a _ virtuosa 
Pamella’ (Lisboa, 1766).—This is described 
as having been “composta no idioma Itali- 
ano”—a _ reference to Goldoni’s ‘ Pamela 
| Fanciulla’—“e traduzida”—with alterations 
—“ao gusto portuguez.” Here not only is 
the second syllable lengthened, but the / is 
doubled, as in the case mentioned by Mr. 
Cc. S. Taytor (9 xii. 330). In scene ii. 
we find the following amongst other rhymes: 
Deixa que a ardente chima 
Que me abraza, bellissima Pamella, 
| Mitigue nessa mao nevada e bella. 
| *Pamela; or, the Fair Impostor’ (1744).— 
Cited by Mr. Rosert Prerpornt in 10° S. i. 
135. 

(3) Paméla (with occasionally more of an 
accent on the first syllable). 

‘Pamela.’ Comedie en vers et en cing 
actes. By Pierre Claude Nivelle de la 
Chaussée (1777). 

Thus, in act i. scene 1, we find such lines 
as— 

Je viens, sans en avoir l'aveu de Paméla. 
Souvent pour lui parler, Pamela se dérobe. 

‘La bella Inglesa Pamela en estado de 
soltera,’ and * La bella Inglesa Pamela en 
estado de casada,’ both of Valencia (1796), 
and being translations of Goldoni’s two 
comedies. 

Thus, in act iii. of the former we find :— 

De Pamela el padre en casa. 
Décid a Pamela que 

‘Pamela nubile,’ which is anonymous, but 
described on its title-page as a “Farsa in 
musica da rappresentarsi nel teatro nuovo in 
Padua La Fiera del Santo dell’ anno 1810.” 

Thus, scene 6 :— 

Vedr® Pamela ad un mio servo in braccio? 
but scene 7 :— 
E un affare...... Pamela. 


(4) Paméla. 

‘Pamela, ou la vertu récompensée *(Londres, 
1741).—A_ prose translation into French of 
the opening parts of the novel, anonymous 
in fact, but probably the work of A. F. Prévost 
d’Exiles. In vol. i. p. 249 of this we have 
a poetical rendering of the verses in 
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letter xxxi., which are referred to in my note 
above, sec. 3. They begin thus :— 
Mes chers compagnons de service, 
De votre Pamela recevez les adieux : 
Dans l'art des vers elle est novice, 
Mais nulle autre du moins ne vous aimera mieux. 
And another quatrain ends with the line :— 
Pour votre Paméla formez les mémes 


The rhythm of the lines in which the name 
occurs appears to be anapestic, and the name 
accordingly so pronounceable, ¢.c., Paméla. 

*Pameéla en France, ou la vertu mieux 
éprouvée’: a comedy in verse by Louis de 
Boissy (1743). 

Béranger’s ‘Abbesse’ mentioned in my 
note in 10% §. i. 52; and Mr. Pickrorp’s 
Latin poem referred to in the same place. 


Neither the prose play by James Dance, 
otherwise Love, entitled ‘Pamela’ (Lond., 
1741), nor Bickerstaff’s musical comedy, ‘ The 
Maid of the Mill’ (1765), gives any direct clue 
to the pronunciation of the name. But it is 
significantly in favour of that with the short 
e, that in the epilogue of the former occurs 
the abbreviation “ Pammy ”— 

And like his Pammy conquer vice or die— 
(on which Mr. 8. G. Outp'’s note—10" §., i- 
52—is in point), and in the latter the heroine’s 
name is “ Patty.” 

The name in the modern Greek play, to 
which I have already referred, really points 
in the same direction ; but the presence of 
the accent on the ¢ connotes something of 
a stress upon it. 


Sut Dr. Kruecer (w4i supra) says: “One 
question remains, Did Pope pronounce the 
accented syllable [that is, the second] as he 
did tea, or as we should nowadays?” 

With the greatest respect, 1 should have 
thought that no such question could possibly 
have arisen. The question is not that of the 
pronunciation of a word ‘* Pameala,” but that 
of ** Pamela.” 

Moreover, Pope’s own pronunciation of the 
word “tea” might be a question difficult of 
solution. In the ‘Rape of the Lock,’ i. 61, 
he rhymes it with “away,” and in 7. iii. 7, 
with “ obey ”; in ‘ The Basset Table,’ 27 (if, in- 
deed, he and not Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
was the writer), with “stay.” But in the 
last-mentioned poem, v. 111, we find it linked 
with “ decree ”:— 

The snuff-box to Cordelia I decree : 

Now leave complaining, and begin your tea. 

The pronunciation of the word in the 
* Epistle to Mrs. Teresa Blount,’— 

To part her time ‘twixt reading and bohea, 

To muse and spill her solitary tea,— 


may possibly be quoted in the same con- 
nexion. 

The affected pronunciation tay was pro- 
bably only a piece of the fashionable foppish 
Gallicism of the day. 

Ricuarp Horton Smrru. 

Atheneum Club. 

La Chauss¢ée’s ‘Paméla,’ mentioned under (3), 
was damned 6 December, 1743. Some one asking, 
“Comment va Paméla?” received from a wag 
the answer, “ Elle pame, helas!” ‘Pamela; ou, 
la Vertu Récompensée,’ a comedy in five acts and 
in verse, by Francois Neufchateau, was given at 
the Francais, and was immediately suppressed 
by the Convention, which ordered the shutting 
up of the theatre and the arrest of the actors. 
In 1810 * Paméla Mariée,’ a comedy in three acts, 
founded in part on the preceding, or having at 
least the same characters, by Cubi¢re-Palmezeaux 
and Pelletier-Volmerange, was given at the Odéon. 
*Pamela; or, Virtue Triumphant, an anonymous 
comedy, was printed in 1742, and never acted. 
Goldoni’s * Pamela’ was printed in 1756. It is not 
pretended that this information adds much to the 
subject, but, as it is not easily procurable, it is 
given. The “pame, hélas!"’ shows how the name 
was pronounced in France. } 


Toe Premier GRENADIER OF FRANCE (10% 
S. i. 384, 470).—Since I wrote my reply I have 
visited the Hotel des Invalides and the Musée 
Carnavalet. I asked a pensioner who was on 
duty in the church about the heart ; he told 
me that within an hour of its being left in 
the church it had been taken far away into 
the underground places of the church, that 
there was a report that a monument was to 
be erected in the church, and that then 
perhaps La Tour d’Auvergne’s heart would 
reappear. Probably this hiding of it was 
done to assure its safe keeping. 

I had supposed that the sword which, on 
30 March, was carried with the heart to the 
Invalides was destined to remain there. 
I learnt at the Musée Carnavalet that 
it had been only lent for the occasion, 
and had been brought back to the Musée. 
There it is now along with the waist-belt and 
frog, which are pictured in M. Dérouléde’s 
book (p. 245), to which I referred in my pre- 
vious reply. It is a straight infantry sword 
in a leather scabbard, which above the silver- 
gilt or brass tip is very limp, showing appa- 
rently that it has been much worn. Under 
the guard is the following inscription : 
“ Arme d’honneur décerné par les Consuls de 
la République Francaise au Capitaine La 
Tour d’Auvergne Corret Pr. Grenadier.” 
There is also an autograph letter of La Tour 
d’Auvergne. 

That he was never known by any title 
other than that of “ Premier Grenadier de la 


France,” as stated at the first reference, is a 
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mistake. He was appointed a sub-lieutenant 

“au régiment d’Angoumois - infanterie,” 

1 September, 1767 (see p. 48 of M. Dérou- 

l:de’s book), after having served about five 

months in the Mousquetaires Noirs, in which 

corps no one could serve who was not by | 
birth a “ gentilhomme ” (¢i/., p. 46). In 1782 

he applied, in vain, for an appointment as 

aide-de-camp in the island of Minorca (did., 

p. 127). On 29 October, 1784, he became by 

seniority “capitaine en second,” 7.e., after 

seventeen years’ service as a lieutenant (7/7:/., | 
p. 136). 

In 1792, after the Revolution, he was a 
captain of grenadiers (//id., p. 170), appa- 
rently of the 148° demi- brigade, formerly 
called the “Régiment d’Angoumois” 

. 172). In June, 1793, the grade of général de 

rigade was offered him, which he refused, but 
General Servan formed all the grenadiers into 
one corps, consisting of 6,000 to 7,000 men, and 

ave him the command, so that as a captain 
1@ was practically a general of brigade. This 
corps was named the “division d’avant- | 
garde,” and soon bore the sobriquet of “la 
colonne infernale” (7/id., pp. 182, 200-1, 242). 
He was a captain before the Revolution and | 
remained a captain, refusing any higher | 
grade, as he also refused the place in the | 
Corps Législatif offered to him by the Senate | 
after the coup d'état of the 18 Brumaire, 1799 

(‘bid., p. 237). 

In his last three campaigns he appears to 
have served in the ranks. When he was| 
nearly fifty-four years old, he served as a 


stitute for the young Le Brigant, was in 
1800. Besides being a substitute he was 
specially requested by Carnot, the Minister 
for War, to rejoin the army (7/:d., pp. 253-4). 

On 21 June, 1800, a little more than a month 
after having been named “ First Grenadier,” 
he rejoined the army of the Rhine com- 
manded by Moreau, and at his own request 
was placed in the 46° demi-brigade. On the 
27th he was killed near Neubourg (¢4id., 
pp. 253, 257, 258, 261). 

That he was not then serving as an officer 


| appears from M. Dérouléde’s account (p. 261): 


“La Tour d’Auvergne, au premier rang 
des grenadiers, croise la baionnette contre 
les cavaliers autrichiens.” That he was by 
rank an officer is plain, not only from the 
inscription on the guard of his sword, but 
also from a letter of his to Le Coz, in which, 
speaking of his leaving Bodmin, where he 
had been confined as a prisoner of war, he 
speaks of his exchange for an English ofticer 
of equal rank (‘//d., p. 225). In the preface 
(p. 14) M. Dérouléde writes: “Je le revis 
debout, au premier rang de la bataille, rem- 
plissant toujours et partout, avec trop 
d'abnégation peut-étre, son réle d’ofticier- 
soldat.” 

The Hotel Carnavalet, where Madame de 
Sévigné lived for twenty years, contains most 
interesting and beautiful collections. 

Rosert PIERPOINT. 


Mr. H. G. Hore is wrong in believing La 
Tour d'Auvergne to have been always a 
private. He was an officer of the ancien 


substitute for the last remaining son of his | régime. Passing through the Royal College 


friend Le Brigant, who had been drawn for | 
the conscription. He served, apparently asa | 


of La Fléche, he became a sous-lieutenant in 
the Mousquetaires Noirs, a most aristocratic 


private soldier, but with the title of caprtarne | body, part of the Maison Rouge (the “ Noir” 


volontaire, always by the side of the titular 
captain of his old company in the 46° demi- 
brigade in 1797 with the army of the Rhine 
(thid., p. 232). 

Again as substitute for the young Le 
Brigant he served in Masséna’s army in 
Switzerland in 1799, and was present at the 
battle of Zurich, being among the first to 
enter the town (é/rd., p. 236). 

In Carnot’s letter to him dated 5 floréal, 
an VIIL., is the following :— 

“Tl vole A l'armée du Rhin, remplace le fils de 
son ami, et, pendant deux campagnes, le sac sur 
le dos, toujours au premier rang, il est A toutes les 
affaires, et anime les grenadiers par ses discours et 
par son exemple.” —Jhid., p. 242. 

This was the letter in which was given to 
him, by order of the First Consul, the title 
of “Premier Grenadier des Armées de la 
République.” 

His last campaign of all, his third as sub- 


referring to the horses, and the ** Rouge” to 
‘the coat). He then passed into the line, and 
| became lieutenant and, in 1784, captain. In 
| 1791 he received the Cross of St. Louis. From 
| 1784 until his death he served as captain, his 
| refusal of higher promotion being by no means 
'an isolated case. He was not descend 
‘legitimately from the illustrious family 
whose name he took. See * Le Capitaine la 
Tour d'Auvergne,’ par Simond (Perrin, 1895). 
R. Purers, Colonel late R.A. 


Mark Hivpestey (10 i. 344, 414, 475). 
—My inquiries on the subject of this gentle- 
man have resulted in the discovery at the 
British Museum of a book which is evidently 
‘entirely in his own handwriting. It is a 
small octavo volume (Harl. MSS. 4726) of 
‘about 150 pages, mainly containing short 

‘Essays by a Jurisprudent’ on various points 
of morals, religion, and occasionally politics. 
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A few are in shorthand. Near the end I was pauper Advice to his Son, by Philanthropus, 


fortunate enough to find his own draft of Lon 


his epitaph, both in Latin and English. 


on, 1684,” and is still in the library. 
I have failed to discover his burial-place. 


The epitaph as printed at the first reference There is no mention of his name in the 
correctly gives the version engraved on the registers at Kingston-on-Thames, nor have | 


tablet. The Latin copy in the book is prac- 
tically the same ; the ninth line reads :— 
Quam Lincoln's Inn plus ultra datur, 
by which, as the English version clearly 
shows, he intended to convey that he had 
been more successful in his university career 
than he was at Lincoln’s Inn; and it con- 
cludes with the lines :— 
Nulla Sacerdoti Marco datur ansa Loquendi. 
Est mihi Mors Lucrum. 
hrum 
Ante obitum infelix. Felix post Funera Vivo. 


The English version is as follows :— 


“Ye Relicts of M. H., Esq., late a fellow of ye 
Royall Society of Lyncoln’s Inn. 
Here lyes in this place interred 
M. H. his corps with life tyred. 
An Alderman (Mark) was, ‘tis said, 
His Father: Mother, Doll: (both dead) 
& brother (Stephen) buryed. 
Thro’ Cambridge and Oxford he fled 
Than Lyncoln’s Inn farr better sped 
& tho’ he was twice marryed 
One wife with 4 boves brought to bed 
Yet but in 2 of y™ Blessed. 
Born Sixteen hundred and thirty 
Unborn again when he does Dye 
Death to hym a Gayn 
Who is Happy freed from Payn.” 


The entire contents of the book are in 
similar doggerel rime. Two or three papers 
relate to Lincoln's Inn : one is descriptive of 


the gardens, and another is of a curious tes- | 


tamentary character. It appears from it 


Deus est meus Ipse | 


been able to find his will at Somerset House. 
His father’s will is recorded there ; and the 
registers at Hackney show that the Alderman 
was buried in that churchyard on 5 January, 
1660, and his wife “ Dorithi” on 8 December, 
1659, less than a month earlier. 
ALAN STEWART. 
7, New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 


Late INTELLECTUAL Harvest (10% §. i. 469). 
| —Robert Louis Stevenson is one of the most 
‘remarkable exemplars of slow development of 
/genius. He appears to have been an entire 

disappointment to his tutors, only to blossom 
out later into one of the most polished 
essayists of his time. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


| 139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


Several instances of distinguished men who 
| were by no means notable at school are given 
_in ‘The Curse of Education,’ by Harold E. 
/Gorst. Darwin is, perhaps, the most striking 

instance. HIPPocLIDEs. 


Moses Maimonides (so the story runs) 
|showed no promise whatever till about his 
fifteenth year. At twelve he was a very dull 
boy and the despair of his father, a Jamdan 
muphlag, or distinguished scholar. _ What he 
| ultimately became for his race and his own age 
| is summed up in contemporary eulogy thus : 
“From the death of Moses (the lawgiver) 
until the birth of Moses (the expounder) 
there never was such a Moses.” He blended 


that a fire occurred in his chambers in | the encyclopedic learning of Rabbeynu | 


February, 1692, and he had been ordered to 
pull them down and, presumably, to rebuild 
them. In this document he good-humouredly 
relates his troubles, and purports to honusath 
his chambers to the Inn, including 
Woodhouse, coalhouse and Golgotha 
Wherein my corps with theyrs to lay 
All which may last till y* Last Day. 
From which it may be reasonably inferred 
that he himself had the tablet with the 
epitaph upon it inserted in the wall when it 
was rebuilt. 
The same paper concludes as follows :— 
And to Adorn their Library 
And tell " how to live and die 
Jurisprudent Counsells give I 
Jocosely yet Relligiously 
For which consult their Archivi 
For y* printed works of 
Mark Hirsty, 
The book referred to is a small volume 


with the dialectical brilliancy of Ibn Ezra, 


and was a great physician as well. This year 
is the seven hundredth anniversary of the 
death of our greatest Spanish scholar, who 
was born in Cordova, whence your corre- 
ses his name. 
M. L. R. Bresvar. 
South Hackney. 


AND SHAMBLE Meats i. 68, 
293, 394).—This may settle the question. In 
Wright’s ‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ under 
the word ‘Shamble,’ is added :— 

“ Shamble-meat :—meaning butcher’s meat ; fresh 
meat, as distinct from salted. : 

“Dev, 1 mind the time when old people said, 
‘It’s more’n a month since we had any shammel- 
mate.’—‘ Reports Province,’ 1891.” 


Mr. Janes, or ABerpeeNsHire (9 8. xi. 
148).—With reference to a “Mr. Janes of 


entitled “ Relligio Jurisprudentis; or, A 


Aberdeenshire, a naturalist,” whom Johnson 
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and Boswell met in Skye in September, 1773 
(Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ ed. Birkbeck Hill, v. 
149, 163), it was suggested, I think, that 
“Janes” might be a misprint for Innes, a 
common Aberdeenshire name, and that John 
Innes, the well-known anatomist, was the 
man. It seems, however, very possible that 
the following passage from Gough's ‘ British 
Topography ’ (ed. 1780, ii. 634) may supply 
the clue, especially when we take into con- 
sideration the fact that Johnson, who also 
mentions meeting “ Mr. Janes” (‘A Journey 
to the Western Islands of Scotland,’ ‘ Works,’ 
ed. 1825, ix. 45), describes him as a “ fossilist.” 
Gough’s reference runs thus :— 

“John Jeans, of Aberdeen, a great adept in the 
mineral kingdom, remarkable for his travelling 
over all this country annually on foot, composed 
very sensible ‘General directions for discovering 
metals, minerals, gems, &c.,’ describing by the 
colour of the earth and springs in Scotland where 
these may probably be found. Were this essay 
enlarged and printed, these inquiries might lead to 
the public good.” 

I hazard the suggestion that “ Jeans” might 
be pronounced so as to sound like “Janes.” 
There is no mention of Jeans in the first 
edition of Gough’s ‘ British Tppography,’ 1768. 
After a rather diligent search I have failed 
to discover any published work or paper of 
John Jeans, and all efforts to find any further 
mention of him, either as Jeans or Janes, 
have proved fruitless. Yet ‘“* Mr. Janes,” a 
native of Aberdeenshire, a “naturalist” or 
“fossilist,” was of suflicient importance to 
have been with James Ferguson, the astro- 
nomer, at Dr. Johnson’s in London in 1769 
(Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ ii. 99; v. 149). Can 
you or any of your readers throw any further 
light on this somewhat misty personage? 

H. Spencer Scorr. 

THe Vicunaten, or Ticer-cLaw 
(10 §. i. 408).—Sivaji’s dagger now rests in 
the South Kensington Museum. See Lord 
Egerton’s ‘A Description of Indian and 
Oriental Armour,’ 1896, No. 476, p. 115, an 
illustration on plate xv. M. J. D. Cockue. 

Solan, Punjab. 


(10 S. i. 488).—The ‘Sequel 
to Don Juan’ is by G. W. M. Reynolds, the 
author of ‘The Mysteries of London.’ If 
W. B. H. will compare the lines—I quote from 
memory—beginning 

*Twas midnight, and the beam of Cynthia shone, 
with some to be found in the first volume of 
the first series of ‘ M. of L.,’ he will, I think, 
be convinced. P. J. F. Gantiiion, 


“SAL ET SALIVA” (10 S. i. 368, 431, 514). 
—I may perhaps be permitted to say there 


is a good deal on the subject in my ‘ Folk- 
Medicine: a Chapter on the History of Cul- 
ture,’ London, 1883. 
Grorce Brack. 
Dowanhill (iardens, Glasgow. 


At the famous salt mines of Cardona in 
Cataluiia, the property of the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, one sees, among other ornaments 
and curiosities that are carved out of the 
mineral, salt sticks in the shape of a small 
obelisk. These are exported for use in the 
Catholic rite of baptism, when their crystal 
tip is inserted in the lips of the christened. 

E. 8. Dopeson. 


Daveurers or James I. or Scortanp (10 
S. i. 507).—On comparing Wood’s edition of 
Sir Robert Douglas’s ‘ Peerage of Scotland’ 
(1813) with the ‘D.N.B.,’ [ arrive at the 
following list :— 

1. Margaret (1424-45), married the Dauphin 
of France (after her death Louis XL), and 
died without issue. 

2. Elizabeth or Isabel, betrothed in 1441 
to Francis, Count of Montfort, whom she 
married the next year, when he had become 
by his father’s death Duke of Bretagne ; she 
was alive in 1494, and had two daughters, 
viz., Margaret, who marrying her cousin, 
Francis I1., Duke of Bretagne, died without 
issue in 1469, and Marie, who, marrying (in 
the same year as her sister, 1455) John, 
Viscount de Rohan, left issue. 

3. Alexander and James, twins, born at 
Holyrood House, 16 October, 1430, of whom 
the former died young, and the latter suc- 
ceeded his father as James II. He was 
descended from both Robert Bruce and 
Edward I. of England. . 

4. Joan or Janet, who, although dumb, 
married James Douglas, Lord Dalkeith. The 
Livingstons, Viscounts of Kilsyth, were 
apparently descended from this James 
Douglas, “ the King’s brother.” 

5. Eleanor, married in 1449 Archduke 
Sigismund of Austria, the German Mecenas, 
without issue. 

6. Mary, who while still a child was married 
in 1444 to Wolfram von Borselen, Lord of 
Camp-Vere in Zealand, and, in right of his 
wife, Earl of Buchan in Scotland. 

7. Annabella, betrothed in 1444 to Philip, 
Count of Geneva, second son of Amadeus, 
Duke of Savoy, the anti-pope Felix_of the 
Council of Basle, but married George Gordon, 
second Earl of Huntly, by whom she had four 
sons and six daughters. Her eldest son, 
Alexander, was third earl ; her second, Adam, 
ancestor of the Earls and Dukes of Suther- 
land ; her third, William, ancestor of George 
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Gordon, sixth Lord Byron, the poet ; her | As the same class of names were common 
fourth, James, was admiral of the tleet. Her | to all Gaelic-speaking peoples, it is difticult 
eldest daughter, Katherine, ‘* the White|to understand how this one should be 
Rose,” was wife of Perkin Warbeck, the excluded from the Isle of Man during the 
Pretender, and later of Sir Matthew Cradock, Gaelic period, when all (or mostly all) other 
ancestor of the Earls of Pembroke. Irish names were in common use there. All 
A. R. Baytey. | Gaelic names did not originate surnames, 
Hetca will find all that is known and it is thought this is one of them, which, 
about Princess Joan of Scotland in the . ~ae would account for its absence from 
* Exchequer Rolls of Scotland,’ vol v. p. lxix, Mr. 3 loore’s valuable work. The surname 
note. The late Mr. Alexander Sinclair issued | ‘ | has, however, with some show of 
a pamphlet, privately printed, identifying probability, been thought to be derived 
Joan as the muta domina who married from it. oli y *Ts 
James Douglas, third Lord Dalkeith, in| Another puzzling Island 
1458, Dalkeith being created Earl of Morton ““Creepa Close,” “Creepa 2 farsh,” &e. 
on the occasion. There is no contemporary Could this have for origin krip—to drag 
authority for the lady’s infirmity ; but in |°* 8™ ple for contraband kegs, sunk by 
1562 Hugh, third Earl of Eglinton, brought S™U8&°°' used in Northumberland, Dur- 
a process of divorce against Joanna Hamilton, pon ae and alee in come of he southern 
his countess, on the plea of consanguinity, counties | - , 
their common ancestress being the Countess “They ‘ll string the tubs to a stray line and 
of Morton, known as muta domina. The = ~ and L: when they have a chance 
proceedings are preserved among the Eglinton 
charters, with the following pedigree :— | 


J. RoGers. 
187, Abbey Road, Barrow-in-Furness. 
Muta Domina. 
| Copernicus AND THE PLANET MERCURY 
| S. i. 509).—There is no suflicient reason 
John, Zod Earl of Joanna, Countess of|for thinking that Copernicus never saw 


Morton. Bothwell. Mercury. See the question fully discussed 
: arsigned i rol. xv. (p. 321) of 

James, 3rd Earl of Marearet , by the undersigned in vol. xv. (p. 321 
Morton. Lady | the Observatory (for August, 1892). When 
| the statement in question is made in books, 
mar-  Mariot Seton, Countess | the alleged failure is generally attributed 
oe cam, Lord of Eglinton. |to the fogs of the Vistula, in forgetfulness 


the fact that Copernicus spent several 
Joanna Hamilton, Hugh, 3rd Earl of | Yeats of the earlier part of his working life 
Countess of Eglinton. Eglinton. ” Italy. W. T. Lynn. 
Herpert MAXWELL. | Blackheath. 


See Sir J. B. Paul's ‘The Scots Peerage,’ 


ALAKE (10 §. i. 468, 512).—I do not quite 
i. 176, and Cokayne’s ‘Complete Peerage,’ 


follow the details. Given ‘‘ Ake” as a place- 
i. 97, iv. 295, v. 381, from which authorities | ame, with “Al” as prefix, is a/ the Semitic 
Joan was third daughter of | 4tticle, as we say The O'Neill, &e.? =A. H. 
James I.; that she was betrothed to James | — - Rf 5 
Douglas, third Earl of Angus,in 1444, but never | Pass oe (10" 8. . 409, ao 
married him, and that she married James | ‘anking your correspondents for a 
Douglas, first Earl of Morton, about 1456 or replies, another 
1458 ; and also that the daughter married to Collier's *Celsus,’ second (ii 31), t 
George Gordon, second Earl of Huntly, was | °"° four plates, one of —— consists 0 
Annabel. Joux B. Watnawasonr. twenty-four “numbers. here are signs or 
, groups of signs, and among them appear 
Reply also from Mr. A. Hatt. | | those of the scruple and drachm. No refer- 
Watney Istanp Names (10 S. i. 387,492).— | CPCe this plate appears to be contained in 
Mr. E. B. Savace says that Colvac (properly | *he letterpress, and I should be glad if any 
Colbhach) is not a Manx name at all, and | °"® could help me to an explanation. 
does not occur in Moore’s ‘Surnames and | Hotvombe INGLEBY. 
Place-names. This is fairly common as a; AMONG OTHERS” §. i. 487).—I cannot 
Gaelic Christian name, now equated in at all follow W. C. B. in his objection to this. 
English with Charles, like two or three | Surely inter alia is good, or at least current, 
others. | Latin. With others seems to me to stand in 
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precisely the same position, neither better 

nor worse. Is not that correct which is 

usual and clear?’ Who can miss the meaning 

of among others ? T. WILson. 
Harpenden. 


Antwerp CaTHeprat (10% §, i. 508).—Has 
Lucis consulted Weingiirtner’s ‘System des 
christl. Turmbaues,’ Géttingen, 1860? I have 
not myself got this book, and take the 
reference from the valuable ‘ Kirchliche 
Kunstaltertiimer in Deutschland’ of Dr. 
Heinrich Bergner (now being published in 
parts at Leipzig) at p. 73. See also the 
authorities quoted on p. 37. 

Georce Brack. 

Dowanhill (iardens, Glasgow. 


Kine Joun’s Cuarters (10° i. 469, 512). 
—Could John have been at Vaudreuil (Vallis 
Rodolii) at the required date?) At Vaudreuil 
(Eure) he lay several times, notably in 1203, 
when he dismantled Pont-de-l’Arche, a few 
miles away. It wasin the castle of Vaudreuil 
that William the Conqueror had been housed 
when taken away from his mother, and here 
an attempt was made to “burn him in.” 
From Vaudreuil came the archers, “ki estoient 
de grand orgoé#l,” who (together with those 
of Breteuil-sur-Iton, not far off) did much to 
decide the day of Hastings. | 
HALupAy SPARLING. 


different), for in Farnaby’s commentary on 
Terence, ‘Ad.,’ IV. ii. 40, published in 1651, 
occur the words “ Humanum est errare,” and 
they are introduced in such a way as to imply 
that the phrase was a stock one at the time 
(I take the reference from the ‘ Note Vari- 
orum’ appended to the Delphin text). 

The reference to Severus for which Mr. 
SONNENSCHEIN asks is Ep. i. 20, and the 
literal rendering of the Syriac is “ For that 
aman should sin is human.” The word for 
“a man” is, however, an indefinite one, 
which would represent not dv@pwros, but ris, 
if it represents any Greek word, and we may 
therefore fairly presume that Severus wrote 
TO yap dpaptavew (twa) 
| but the double meaning of auaprdvey is not 
| shared by its Syriac equivalent. 


E. W. B. 
Hvuco’s ‘ Les ABEILLEs ImpERIALEs’ (10% §, 
i. 348, 391).—It may interest your corre- 
spondent to know that English translations 
of the poem ‘Le Manteau Impérial’ appear 
in the following (entitled in each case ‘The 
Imperial Mantle’): ‘Translations from the 


| Poems of Victor Hugo, by Henry Carring- 


ton (Walter Scott, 1887, second ed.), and 


|*Hugo’s Lyrical Poems,’ by H. L. Williams 


(“ Bohn’s Standard Library,” 1887 ed.). 
Epwarp LaTHamM. 


Paris. | Eprrapns: THEIR §, i. 


‘WitHetm i. 489).— 

1. ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ Traduction Compléte | 
et Nouvelle, par Mme. A. de Carlowitz, | 
2 vols., 1843. 

2. Traduction Compléte et Nouvelle, par 
Théophile Gautier fils, 2 vols., 1861. 

3. Traduction Nouvelle, par J. Porchat 
(‘Les Annces de Voyage de Wilhelm Meister,’ 
Vol. VIL. des CEuvres de Goethe, translated 
in 10 vols., 1860-3). H. Kress. 


“HuMANUM EST ERRARE” (10% S. i. 389, 
512).—I am much obliged to Mr. SonNneEN- 
SCHEIN for his very interesting answer to my 
query as to the source of this phrase. Since 
writing the query, however, 1 have learned 
that an edition of Bartlett’s ‘Quotations’ later 
than that which I had seen gives a reference 
to Plutarch adv. Coloten. The passage is 
in ch. 31 and runs as follows: To pév yap 
ipaptavew wept Sdgav, kat po) Todor, duws 
Ltis possible, therefore, that 
the Latin phrase comes from an early trans- 
lation of Plutarch (that of Stephanus ap- 
peared in 1572). I can, however, supply an 
earlier instance of the pkrase than that which 
Mr. SONNENSCHEIN gives from the year 1745 
(in which, moreover, the order of words is 


44, 173, 217, 252, 334).— The following are 
additions :— 


A Collection of Epitaphs and Monumental In- 
scriptions, Ancient and Modern. London: Printed 
for G. & W. B. Whittaker, &c., 1822. (Printed by 
C. Thurnam, Carlisle.) 

The Scotch Haggis; consisting of Anecdotes, 
Jests, Curious and Rare Articles of Literature: 
with a Collection of Epitaphs and Inscriptions, 
Original and Selected. Edinburgh, D. Webster & 
Son, 1822, pp. 221-304. 

Elegant Extracts......Poetry, Book IV., pp. 811- 
872, Epigrams, Epitaphs, and other Little Pieces.— 
No date; about 1800 ” 


The Peerage of England...... by Arthur Collins. 
Fourth Edition, 1768. 
The English Baronetage...... 1741. 


The bibliography of epitaphs, compiled by 
W. G. B. Page, appended to ‘Curious Epi- 
taphs,’ by W. Andrews, 1883 (see 10" §. i. 217), 
does not appear in the 1899 edition. 

Ropert Prerpornt. 


May Monument §. i. 449, 497).—I am 
much obliged to E. H. W. D. for his infor- 
mation on this subject. I rather suspected 
that something of the kind must have 
happened, and though I do not know who 
was responsible for burying the monument, 
I must say that it seems to me to have been 
a strangely ungracious as well as improper 
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Possibly there may be some 
explanation. Midlavant Church was, 
believe, rebuilt by the Mays somewhere 
about 1700 (see Horsfield’s ‘ History of Sussex’ 
and elsewhere), but the monument was not 
put out of the way then. J.G.M 


Tuomas Neate: “ Herservey” i. 
509).—There seems to be cause for suggesting 
that Thomas Neale, the Regius Professor 
of Hebrew at Oxford 1559-69 (Hardy's * Le 
Neve, iii. 514), has sometimes been confused 
with a namesake. According to a statement 
in Wood's ‘ Athenze Oxon.,’ i. 576 (edition by 
Bliss), he was rector of Thenford, Northants, 
in 1556, and the ‘ D.N.B.’ (xl. 136) apparently 
adopts this statement, but with the caution 
that Neale’s name does not occur in the 
Thenford registers. Now, if ‘ Valor Ecclesi- 
asticus, iv. 336, may be trusted, a Thomas 
Nelle was rector of Thenford in 1535, when 
the future professor was still a scholar at 
Winchester, and was presumably a distinct 
person ; and the only compositions for first- 
fruits of the rectory between 1535 and 1607, 
which are mentioned in the index to the 
Composition Books at the Record Ottice, are 
these :— 

Thomas Payne, IS .Juiy, 1 Eliz. (1559). 
Laurence Boole, 3 May, 9 Eliz. (1567). 
William Osborne, IS July, 4 Jac. (1606). 

It seems, therefore, not altogether unlikely 
that Wood, or some earlier writer whom 
Wood copied, in making the professor rector 
of Thenford, confused him with a namesake. 
Mr. WatNewricnt’s query leads me _ to 
inquire whether Thomas Nelle, the rector 
mentioned in Valor Ecclesiasticus,’ remained 
rector of Thenford until the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign; and, if so, whether he 
then died or, being deprived, went into exile 
abroad. H.C. | 

ToroGrapuy or Ancrent Lonpon §S. | 
xii. 429; 10% S. i. 70, 295, 457, 517).—Mr. 
Dopeson might with some prospect of success | 
examine the records of the extinct French 
Huguenot churches, which, about the year 
1842, were brought to light by the Royal 
Commission appointed, under the powers of 
the new Registration Act, to collect the non 
parochial registers of baptisms, marriages, 
and burials. These records were collected 
and placed in the custody of the Registrar- 
General at Somerset House, where they now | 
are, and a careful examination of them by | 
Mr. J. Southerden Burn, secretary to the 
commission, resulted in the publication of 
the greater part of them in his ‘ History of | 
the French Refugees settled in England,’ 
1546. 


proceeding. 


at Victoria Park could 
|information. This hospital was removed in 
ithe sixties of last century from Old Street, 
St. Luke's. 


| Dr. 
See also D. C. A. Agnew’s ‘ Protestant | I always add, “ and your quotations, too.” 


Exiles from France’; Emile Haag’s ‘La 
France Protestante,’ 1877 ; * The Huguenots,’ 
by Samuel Smiles, 1867; ‘A List of Foreign 
Protestants and Aliens in England, 1618-83,’ 


edited by Wm. Durrant Cooper, F.S.A., 1862 ; 
and ‘Mémoire pour servir 4 |'Histoire des 


Réfugieés Francais dans les Etats du Roi,’ 
1782-99, by J. P. Erman and P. C. F. Reclam. 
Possibly also the French Hospital authorities 
afford the desired 


There was a Gillam Durt, who was born in 
France, in Pont, under the French king, who 
was a resident in the Ward of Aldgate in 
1618 (‘ List of Foreign Protestants and Aliens 
in England, 1618-88, edited by Wm. Durrant 


Cooper, F.S.A., 1862). 


J. Hotpen MacMicuakt. 


Gaportiu’s ‘Marquis DANGIVAL’ (108. i. 
428).—There does not appear to be any novel 
of Gaboriau bearing this title, but who says 
there is? Ruskin does not, so far as I can 
ascertain. So as to ‘“‘start fair,” I have 
referred to vol. ii. of ‘On the Old Road’ 
(G. Allen, 1885), and find in part i. of ‘Fiction 
Fair and Foul’ (p. 19) a mention of Gaboriau’s 
‘Crime d’Orcival,’ which is the correct title 
of one of Gaboriau’s novels.* On the follow- 
ing page Ruskin refers to the “ Vicomte 
dOrcival,” but I do not know who this 
pereemnge can be; probably it is an error 
yut [ am not sure.+ 

While on the subject of Gaboriau’s detec- 
tive stories, may I say that, in my opinion 
for dramatic intensity and_ enthralling 
interest, ‘Le Crime dOrcival’ is “not a 

atch” upon the same author’s ‘L’Affaire 
Lemae’ and ‘Monsieur Lecoq’? I faney 
that Ruskin could not have read either of 
these, or he would have mentioned it instead 
of *‘ Le Crime d’Orcival.’ 

Epwarp LatTHam. 

LANCASHTRE Toast (10 ii. 10).—In York- 
shire this is considered as a typically York- 
shire toast, and is thought to be extremely 
old—so old as to prevent any chance of 
finding the author. It is generally given by 
cricket and football clubs, and, as I have 
always heard it, is more concise than your 
correspondent’s version, and has a different 

* An English version, called ‘The Mystery of 
Orcival, is published at 6. by Routledge & Sons. 
In the same series is a translation of ‘ L’Affaire 
Lerouge,’ called ‘ The Widow Lerouze.’ 

+t Does not this emphasize the importance of 
Routh’s advice to “ verify your references” ? 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


turn of the last line, which is an essential 
point of the whole thing, and which gives 
the flavour of Yorkshire humour. It runs :— 

Here's to all on us, 

May we ne'er want nowt ; noan on us. 

Nor me, nawther. 

There is a much more comprehensive ver- 
sion, if it should not be considered a different 
toast, in which the proposer stands, and 
says 

Nah, then, hev ye all filled yer pots an’ mugs? 
Here's to t’ King an’ Queen, an’ all their folk. 

An’ here’s to t’ owd chap [the host] an’ all his folk. 
An’ here's to all ye, an’ all ya’r folk. 

An’ here's to me, an’ all my folk. 

An’ me an’ all [also]. 

It would be interesting to know the spread 
of these and other old toasts which are said 
to be local, especially if the evidence could 
be carried back fifty years or so. 

H. SNowpEN WARD. 

Hadlow, Kent. 


Farr Marp or Kent (10% S. i. 289, 374).— 
Iam much obliged for Mr. BayLey’s answer 
to my query about the descendants of Joan, 
the Fair Maid of Kent. I should be grateful 
if he, or any other contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
could tell me where I could find particulars 
as to any children of her daughters, Joan, 
Duchess of Brittany, and Maude, Countess 
of St. Pol. HELGA. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A Later Pr pus: the Corre sponrdle nee of Sir William 
Weller Pepys. Bart., Master in Chancery. Edited 
by Alice C. G. Gaussen. 2 vols. (Lane.) 

“A LATER Pepys” Sir William Weller Pepys un- 

questionably was, and it would be absurd to dream 

of calling the title of the work now issued a mis- 
nomer. Misleading, however, it so far that 
those will be disappointed who dream of finding 
in the new Pepys any trace or suggestion of the 


18 


old. In addition to their claims, which are con- 
siderable, to genealogical interest, the contents of | 
the two volumes cast some light upon literary 
history. Miss (?) Gaussen, by whom the somewhat 
laborious task of editing the letters has been 
accomplished, is a descendant of the closely asso- 
ciated families of Pepys and Franks, with whom 
she has to deal, many of the letters she now pub- 
lishes being from the collection of Sir Augustus 
Wollaston Franks. a former and _ well-remem- 
bered president of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Abundant material has been supplied her, and 
has been treated by one with much knowledge and 
reverence. Sir William Weller Pepys, the special 
subject of her work, she looks upon as the third 
distinguished member of the family, the first in | 
order of time being Sir Richard Pepys, in 1655 Lord | 
Chief Justice of [reland, and in order of celebrity | 
Samuel Pepys, the diarist. It is pardonable, per- 
haps even commendable, in a gentlewoman to fail | 


| tirst volume are still in prospect : 


in grasping the real greatness of Samuel Pepys. 
What is said concerning him is at least inadequate. 
It is otherwise with Sir William, whose character 
seems to have been beyond reproach. So far as we 
trace him in literature, he seems chiefly remarkable 
for the brutal attack made upon him by Dr. John- 
son, whose wrath he had incurred by failing to 
appreciate his ‘ Life of Lyttelton.” Miss Burney 


| gives an animated account of a scene at a dinner 


at the Thrales’ at Streatham: ‘“‘I never saw Dr. 
Johnson really in a passion but then; and dreadful 
indeed it was to see. wished myself away a 
thousand times. It was a frightful scene. He so 
red, poor Mr. Pepys so pale ™’ (see Boswell, ed. Hill, 
iv. 65, note). Johnson on another occasion rebuked 
Mrs. Thrale for praising Pepys overmuch: ** Now 
there is Pepys: you praised that man with such 
disproportion that | was incited to lessen him, 
perhaps more than he deserves. His blood is upon 
your head” (thid., iv. 82; also the present work, 
1. 125). Subsequently Johnson made it up and 
treated his former antagonist with more considera- 
tion than he often exhibited. Much similar matter 
is narrated in these volumes and constitutes 
very entertaining reading. Pepys was mixed up 
with blue-stocking society, and his intimates in- 
cluded Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Chapone, and Hannah 
More. ‘To his great correspondent William Franks 
he commends as indispensable the study of Locke, 
telling him that until this is accomplished he must 
suspend all opinion about rights of the people or 
prerogatives of kings. Hume's * History’ he con- 
siders a mere apology for the Stewarts. He was, 
indeed, as Sir Nathaniel Wraxall calls him, “a 
staunch Whig.” A good account is given of the 
origin and conduct of the * Bas Bleu” society, for 
which we must refer the reader to chap. iii. Some 
excellent stories are told. One of the best (from 
Wraxall) is that concerning Sir Joseph Yorke and 
the Duc de Chartres. As space cannot be afforded 
for quotation, we can but refer the reader to vol. ii. 
. 9 A-special feature in the volumes consists of 
the illustrations, which are numerous and admir- 
able. The choice of portraits is especially to be 
commended. The work is an indispensable supple- 
ment to the ‘Genealogy of the Pepys Family’ of the 
Hon. Walter Courtenay Pepys, and constitutes a 
valuable addition to any historical and biographical 
library. It is tastefully and admirably got up. 


Slang and its Analogues, Past and Present. Com- 
viled and edited by John S. Farmer and W. EF. 
fenley. Vol. VII. Part UL. (Privately printed.) 

Wirtnu the present part, our notice of which has 

been accidentally retarded, the work compiled with 

so much industry, erudition, and intelligence by 

Messrs. Farmer and Henley is completed. We 

have yet to receive the covers for the later volumes, 

and the concluding portions of the revision of the 
but the entire 
alphabet is finished, and the labour is virtually 
complete. How much interest in it is inspired we 
are in a condition to know, since applications for 
knowledge where to subscribe, which we are not 
always in a position to supply, still reach us from 
time to time. The present portion extends from 
U to Z. We can but notice a few things that strike 
us on perusal, and cannot attempt anything in the 
shape of a survey. It is curious to find the first 
instance of use of We//ingfons as applied to boots 
taken from Keats. Of we// it is said its elliptical 
use, especially at the beginning of sentences, is 
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peculiar to American speech. Various shades of 
meaning are conveyed by intonation, prolongation, 
or abbreviation. To tell your mother “to chain ugly 
up,” as though a bad-tempered man was a dog, is, 
or was, frequent advice in the West Riding. U'nele 
Sam, for America, though believed to belong to 
1812, is first traced in IS3%5. ‘* Uncouth, unkind, 

is a quaint phrase, reaching back to Thomas Hey- 
wood. Dickens is first cited for the use of unmen- 
tionahles, the for that of unichispe rab/es in the 
same sense. He “up with” his statf is found in 


*Giamelyn’ and “‘He ups and tels him” in_ 160s, | 


U'ppish appears in 1704, and upper fen in ISK. A 
suit of ve/ret n 
wag should be quoted Garrick’s ** The wag of all 
wags is a Warwickshire wag,” i... Shakespeare. 
We might proceed indefinitely, for there is scarcely 
a page that does not supply matter for conjecture 
or comment. For the present we must content 
ourselves with congratulating the surviving editor 
on the conclusion of his work, and the public on the 
possession of a dictionary of slang quite up to date, 
and such as no other country can boast. 


Th: fence of Gu nevere, and other Poe ms. By 
William Morris. Edited by Robert Steele. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Ix the opinion of some lovers of poetry, Morris's 

* Defence of Guenevere ’—the true story of which has 

not yet been told, and will probably now remain 

buried -has, in spite of occasional crudities, a larger 
measure of inspiration than any of its author's sub- 
sequent work. It has appeared in more than one 
pretty and desirable shape, and notably in the first 
edition, which we are glad to see on our shelves. 

We are not likely to forget our introduction to 

the volume by Mr. Swinburne, who read aloud in 

inimitable fashion * Rapunzel’ and other poems. 

Mr. Steele's notes are more to our taste than his 

introduction. 


Old Clocks and Watches and their Makers. - | 
F. J. Britten. Second Edition, much enlargec 
( Batsford.) 

Dcxixe the tive years in which it has been before 

the public Mr. Britten's * Old Clocks and Watches 

has attained a high position, and is now of un- 

disputed authority in regard to the subject with 

which it is concerned. On the appearance of the 


ns is much older than ISS). Under | 


interest. As regards the general character of the 
work little is to be added to what has previously 
| been said. There is no finality in human effort. 
| So far as the science and practice of horology have 
| progressed nothing seems capable of being added to 
what is before us. If the book reaches, as almost 
certainly it will, a third and a fourth edition, some- 
thing more might be said concerning sundials, 
although that subject is fully treated in the latest 
edition of Mrs. Gatty’s work, edited by Eden and 
Lloyd. Few people are probably aware how many 
worthless modern dials are in the market. We 
congratulate Mr, Britten upon the task he has 
accomplished afresh, and place the new book on 
our shelves for constant reference. 


Mr. Percy Lixpiry has supplied his annual 
Tourist-Guide to the Continent. It contains much 
information as to the points easily reached by the 
(jreat Eastern route, and is abundantly and happily 
illustrated. 


No. 35 of the “ Homeland Handbooks” gives a 
pleasantly illustrated guide to the Quantock Hills : 
their Combes and Villages. It is agreeably written 
by Beatrix F. Cresswell, and contains an essay on 
the * Folk of the Quantocks’ we are glad to possess, 
and an essay on ‘Stag-Hunting and Sport’ with 
which we would gladly dispense. The work, which 
is accompanied by a map, is issued by Messrs. 
George's Sons, of Bristol. 


We hear with regret of the death on 8 July, at 
230, Evering Road, N.E., in his eighty-second year, 
of Mr. Benjamin Harris Cowper, editor of the 
Journal of Sacred Literature, and author of a work 
on the Apocryphal Gospels, &c. Under the initials 
B. H. C. Mr. Cowper was a contributor to our 
columns. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special atlention to the following 
notices :-— 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 


| lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


tirst edition we dealt at some length with the | 


nature and the value of the task Mr. Britten had 
undertaken and on his qualifications for it (see 9* 
S. iii. 479). Since then the work has been close 
to our hands upon our shelves, and there has been 
time after time when it has enabled us to answer 
directly a query sent for insertion. Not without 
iustification is the work put forward as much 
enlarged. The 500 pages of the original edition are 
now swollen out to 83, the number of illustrations 
is increased from 371 to 704, while the number of 
illustrations by photography is increased from 117 
to nearly 400. Two thousand names have been 
added to the eight thousand first given. Consider- 
able portions of the volume have been rewritten, 
notably the portion dealing with French clocks, 
eighty-seven choice illustrations having been added, 
many of them from the collection at Windsor Castle. 
A serious contribution to the utility of the volume 
is its division into chapters. The Soltykoff and 
the Schloss collections, as well as the Wallace 
collection at Hertford House, have been open to the 
author, the result being a large increase of value and 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately: 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Rendion the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

C. E. Hewrrr.—We have lost all trace of the 
gentleman you name. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘“* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENA‘UM contains Articles on 


Dr. JESSOPP on LORD BURGHLEY. MANCHU and MUSCOVITE. 

The NEW OXYRHYNCHOS PAPYRI. The RACING WORLD. A LATER PEPYS. 

NEW NOVELS :—A November Cry; The Amblers; A Weaver of Webs; Enid ; The Light of the Star ; 
Under the Rose ; The Corner in Coffee ; The Spoilsmen. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. LONDON HISTORY. ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Dar-ul-Islam ; Samuel Butler's Essays; Russia as It Really Is; A Modern 
Journal; Antwerp, an Historical Sketch ; Major Hume's Spanish Essays ; The Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce; The God in the Garden; Tales from Jékai; The ‘* Smaller Classics ” ; 
Canada’s Resources and Possibilities; Les Etats-Unis au XX. Siécle; La Représentation 
Proportionnelle et les Partis Politiques ; A Prayer Book in Wooden Binding. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

WOLFE and GRAY’S ‘ELEGY’; BEN JONSON on the SONNET ; SIR HENRY WOTTON’S ‘STATE 
of CHRISTENDOM’; The INCORPORATION of the STATIONERS’ COMPANY; ‘ FATHER 
CLANCY’; MESSRS. BELL & SONS; SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Northern Tribes of Central Australia ; Le Tibet ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Two Catalogues ; G. F. Watts ; Two Exhibitions of Egyptian Antiquities ; Archzological 
Cruise round Ireland; Congress of Archwological Societies ; Karly Crosses in the High Peak ; 
Injurious Ivy ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Philharmonic Concert ; London Symphony Orchestra Concert ; Massenet’s ‘ Salomé’; Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for July 2 contains Articles on 

GREGOROVIUS in ENGLISH. The BIBLE as LITERATURE. 

The CAMBRIDGE HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. A STUDY of IRISH COUNTRY LIFE. 

The RELIGION of the UNIVERSE. 

DR. ROSEDALE on EARLY TURKISH TRADE and ST. FRANCIS, 

CHINESE LIFE and LETTERS. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Old Times and New ; The Fight for Canada; Chaucer in Modern English ; 
How to Deal with your Taxes; The Oxford and Cambridge Year-Book ; A French Professor on the 
Celts ; Thomas 4 Kempis ; La Révolte de l’Asie ; Motley’s Dutch Republic. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

CAMBRIDGE NOTES; ‘MY FRENCH FRIENDS’; ‘ROSSETTI PAPERS’; WOLFE and GRAY'S 
‘ELEGY’; SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Golden Trade; In the King’s County; Every Man his own Gardener ; Anthropological 
Notes; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—The Decrees of Memphis and Canopus ; The Chantrey Bequest; The National Gallery ; 
Frederick Sandys ; Archzcological Notes ; Archzological Cruise round Ireland ; Sales ; Gossip, 

MUSIC :—‘Carmen’; ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’; Master von Reuter’s Concert; Music Exhibition ; An 
Author's Protest ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—Life of Lope de Vega ; ‘ Yvette’; ‘ La Bourse ou la Vie’ ; ‘ La Douloureuse’ ; ‘ La Parisienne’ ; 
Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O, 
And of all Newsagents, 
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SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, W.C., 


AND AT THE 


Principal Railway Bool:stalls. 


| Works in all Classes of Literature. 


HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, Newest and Best Books of General Interest 
TRAVEL, 
FICTION, 
POETRY, 

SCIENCE, 

THEOLOGY, 
REVIEWS, &c. | Terms on application. 


added as published. 


Subscriptions commence at any date, and 
are transferable to any of the 800 Bookstall 
and Town Depots FREE OF CHARGE. 


Books delivered at all Depots Carriage Paid. 


Many Thousands of Surrtus Lisrary Books and New Remarnpers, 
| suitable for Libraries (Public and Private), Book Clubs, School 
Prizes, and Presents, offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


ALSO ELEGANTLY BOUND BOOKS. a 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION AT THE RAILWAY BOOK- 
STALLS, OR 186, STRAND, W.C. 
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